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AN UNUSUAL OPENING. 

A rare opportunity is now open to a gentleman of ability to be- 
come partner in a New York publishing firm of the highest repu- 
tation and position. Capital required, $10,000. Address, imme- 


diately, 
SUPERINTENDENT, LITERARY BUREAU, 


132 Nassau Street, New York. 
PUBLISHERS AND STATIONERS 


WILL PLEASE 8END 
CIRCULARS AND PRICE LISTS TO 
COYLE & TOWERS, 


BooKsELLERS AND STATIONERS, 


RECTORY SCHOOL, HAMDEN, CONN. 


Rev. C. W. EVEREST, Rector, aided by seven resident As- 
sistants. 
TERMS: $7150 PER ANNUM. 


REFERENCE: Rt. Rev. Joun WiiuiaMs, D.D. 


J. W. BOUTON’S CATALOCUE 
(No. 23) 

OF A CHOICE COLLECTION OF RECENTLY IMPORTED 
BOOKS, 

Embracing Superbly Illustrated and Fine Art Works, Picture 


Galleries, Natural History, Biography, etc., etc., is Now Ready, | 


and will be sent gratuitously to Collectors on receipt of a stamp 


to pay postage. 
J. W. BOUTON, 
IMPORTER OF RARE AND STANDARD BOOKS, 
416 Broome Street, New York. 





nee iceman $$ 


NEW BOOKS. 
LOVE-LETTERS. 


A Collection of Love-Letters and amatory bil/et-doux of the most 
passionate and absorbing interest; selected from the correspon- 
dence of celebrated and notorious men and women in every age ; 
together wiih biographical sketches of the authors. A curious 
and fascinating book. *,* Beautifully bound, price $2. 





CORRY O’LANUS. 


A volume of irresistibly funny epistles by this new comic au- 
thor; embracing such views and opinions upon public domestic 
matters as cannot fail to amuse everybody. *,* Full of laugha- 
ble illustrations. Price $1 50. 


WOMEN’S STRATECY. 


A splendid new English Novel and Love Story of the Better 
os *,* Full of superb illustrations by London artists. Price 


Widow Spriggins. New book by Widow Bedott, .  . 1 %%5 


Four Oaks. Novel by a new Southern Authoress, . 1% 


A Book about Lawyers. From London Edition, .  . 2 00 





Titan ‘Agonistes, A novel for thinking people, " « 2 00 





Condensed Novels, By Bret Harte. Illustrated, .. 150 


Richmond During the War. By a Southern Lady, . . 175 





These books are beautifully bound, are sold everywhere, and 
sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of price. 


C. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 








IN THE PRESS: 


THE POEMS OF MRS. ELLEN CLEMEN-| 


TINE HOWARTH. 
Price $1 25 (payable on publication of the book). 
Persons wishing to become subscribers may address : 


Mrs. Jupge VAN DYKE, Trenton, N.J., 
Mrs. Dr. Burros, ‘Trenton, N. J., 
R. W. Ginpgr, Office of The Advertiser, Newark, N. J., or 
Dorszy GARDNER, Office of Zhe Round Table, New York, 
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& CoO., 


619 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


assortment of 


of their own direct importation from the best manufactures of LonDoN, Paris, and VIENNA. 
tussia LEATHER AND TURKEY Morocco Desks, PAPETERIES, PoRxTFOLIOS, TOURISTS’ CASES, 


Pocket Books, and Carp Cases from London. 


Rich PORCELAIN AND GLASSWARE, FANS, OPERA GLASSES, 2nd many novelties from Pari. 
Guiove Boxers, Moucnoir Cases, Caskets, Girt INKSTANDs, and an endless variety of other 


Our stock of SoLtp SILVERWARE embraces all that is new and desirable, and the celebrated 
GorHAM PLATED WARE will be, 

Our assortment of JEWELRY comprises everything of domestic manufacture, and is constantly 
| augmented by importations of all the new styles and patterns that are produced in Paris. 
| We have a great variety of WALTHAM WatTcueEs, in both Gold and Silver Cases; also English, 
| Swiss, and Dresden Watches of all kinds. 

All goods are marked in plain figures at moderate prices, and nothing of an inferior quality 
will be found in our establishinent. 


as formerly, a leading feature of our business. 





17 MERCER STREET, NEW YORK. 





A NEw Girt Book For 1867-’68. 
BURNS’S TAM O’SHANTER. 
Illastrated with eight Original Drawings by.Miller—in Photo- 

graph by Gardner. Aroyal quarto. Handsomely printed and 


elegantly bound in cloth, full gilt sides and edges, price $6; 
turkey morocco extra, or antique, $8. 


WIDDLETON’S EDITIONS OF CHOICE 
STANDARD WORKS 


In Bindings suitable for Presents or the Library, in crown 8vo 
volumes. Each set of books in a box. Price $2 25 per vol. in 
cloth; $4 in half calf. 





edition, revised and corrected by the author: the most ac- 
curate and reliable extant. Comprising—Middle Ages, 3 
vols. ; Literature of Europe, 4 vols. ; Constitutional History 
of England, 3 vols. Uniform sets, 10 vols.; or any of the 
Works separately. 

MAY’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 2vols. 
May’s is acontinuation of Hailam’s great work—tracing the 
progress and developement of the British Constitution dur- 
Ing an entire century. 

HMALLAM’S AND MAY’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. These two works, in 5 vols., form the com- 
_— History, from the Accession of Henry VIL. to 1860. 

NAPIER’S PENINSULAR WAR. 55 Maps and Plans of Battles, | 
5 Portraits on steel, and a complete Index. 5 vols. 8vo, $15. 

DISRAELI. Curiosities of Literature. 4 vols. 

DISRAELI. Amenities of Literature. 2 vols. 

DR. DORAN’S WORKS. Comprising— 

ANNALS OF THE STAGE. 2 vols. 

TABLE TRAITS, with Something on Them. 1 vol. 

HABITS AND Mrn, with Remnants of Record touching the 
Makers of Both. 1 vol. 

THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND OF THE HovsE oF HANOVER 
(the wives of the Four Georges). 2 vols. 

KNIGHTS AND THEIR Days. 1 vol. 

Monakcus RETIRED FROM Business. 2vols. Uniform sets, 
9 vols., or separate works. 

CHARLES LAMB'S COMPLETE WORKS. Corrected and re- 
vised, with Portrait. Tbe most elegant edition published. 
5 vols. With Steel Portrait and Memoir. 

BURTON. ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY. $8 vols. This edi- 
tion of ** quaint old Burton” is unsurpa:sed in beauty of 
mechanical execution. 

PROF. WILSON’S NOCTES AMBROSIAN.E. Edited, with 
Notes, by Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie. With portraits. 6 
vols. Including Life of Prof. Wilson by Mrs. Gordon. 

SYDNEY SMITH’S WIT AND WISDOM. Selections from his 
Writings and Passages of his Letters and Table-‘Talk. 
With Steel Portrait and Memoir. 1 vol. 

PRAED’S POEMS. (Winthrop Mackworth Praed.) With Me- 
moir by Rev. Derwent Coleridge, and Steel Portrait. 2 vols. 

THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS OF MIRTH AND MARVEL. 
From the tenth English edition, with 16 Illustrations by 
Cruikshank and Leech. 2 vols. 

BON GAULTIER’S BOOK OF BALLADS. By W. E. Aytoun. 
With Illustrations. 1 vol, € 

LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. By William E. Aytcun. 


1 vol. 
DEAN MILMAN’S HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY. A hand- 
some edition in large type. 3 vols. : j 
MILMAN’S HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 3 vols. Uniform with 
Christianity. 
STANLEY'S SINAI AND PALESTINE. A new edition, with 
many colored Maps and Plates. Svo, price $4. 
CONINGTON’'S TRANSLATION OF THE AENELD OF VIRGIL. 
Rendered into English octosyllabic verse by the Rev. John 
Conington, Corpos Professor of Latin in the University of 
Oxford. 1 vol., $250. 
And many other choice works, which may be found on our 
Catalogue. Mailed to any addrees upon application. | 
*,* These Books, kept in stock by principal Booksellers | 
throughout the Country, and mailed, post-paid, on receipt of pr.ce 
by Publisher. 


PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 
LONDON 1862, _AND PARIS 1367. 


ENGLISH BIBLES, 
AMERICAN EPISCOPAL PRAYER-BOOKS, CHURCH 
SERVICES, LESSONS, Ere. 
NEW AND ELEGANT STYLES FOR THE APPROACH- 
ING HOLIDAY SEASON. 
LARGEST AND MOST VARIED STOCK EVER IMPORTED, 
AND UNSURPASSED IN FINISH OR ELEGANCE 
OF DESIGN. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 








626 Broadway, New York. 











JUusT PUBLISHED. 


R. M. BALLANTYNE’S ENTERTAINING 
LIBRARY FOR BOYS. 


Comprising, in a neat box, new editions of the four following 
volumes. 12mo, illustrated, $6. 
THE YOUNG FUR TRADERS. 
THE CORAL ISLAND: A Tale of the Pacific. 
UNGAVA: A Tale of Esquimaux Land. 
MARTIN RATTLER: A Boy’s Adventures in Brazil. 





A New Boox sy Cart. MAYNE REID. 


QUADRUPEDS: A Boox or ZooLocy For Bors. Profusely il- 
lustrated by William Harvey. i16mo, muslin extra, $1. 





Any of the above mailed free on receipt of price by the publishers, 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
137 Grand Street, New York. 


CHARLES L. JONES, 
BOOKSELLER AND STATIONER, 
843 BROADWAY, NEAR FOURTEENTH STREET, 

: invites attention to his complete assortment of 


STANDARD WORKS, 


in plain and elegant bindings. Also, magnificent 


PRESENTATION BOOKS, 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 


New Work By Dr. RoBerT HUNTER. 
A Popular Treatise on Colds and Affections 
of the Air Passages and Lungs. 

By Rospert HuntTER, M.D. 

Bound in flexible cloth, price 50 cents. 

JAMES MILLER, Publisher, 


522 Broadway, New York. 








A NEw Boor. 





MADELAINE DARTH: 
A STRANGE LIFE-EPISODE. 
In paper, price 50 cents. 
Send for it to Toe Aer Magazine, P. O. Box 169, Chicago, Ill. 





TEXT BOOK OF CEOMETRICAL DRAWING 
FOR 
MECHANICS, SCHOOLS, AND SELF-INSTRUCTION, 


in which the definitions and rules of Geometry are familiarly 
explained. , 


The practical problems are arranged from the most simple to 
the more complex, and in their descriptions technicalities are 
avoided as much as possible ; with illustrations for drawing 


PLANS, SECTIONS, AND ELEVATIONS OF 
BUILDINGS AND MACHINERY ; 
an introduction to Isometrical Drawing ; a course of Linear Pro- 
spective and Shadows, to which has been added an Essay on the 
THEORY AND APPLICATION OF COLORS TO 
MECHANICAL DRAWINGS. 
Illustrated with fifty-six Steel Plates. 
By Wi1u1aM Mrniris, Architect. 
Seventh Edition. 1 vol. super royal 8vo, cloth, $4. 
This day published by 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
192 Broadway, New York. 





*,* Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 











Entesed according to Act of Congress, in the year 1867, by HENRY SEDLEY and DorsEy GARDNER, in th 


e Clerk's Office of the District Court for the Southern District of New York. 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
PUBLISHERS, 
THE BROADWAY, LONDON, 
AND 
416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, 
Have Just Reapy: 


1. Lotta Schmidt, and other Stories. 
By Anthony Trollope. Post 8vo, cloth, $2 50. 


* This collection contains some of the best short stories 
that Trollope has written. The book is issued in very 
handsome style "— The Citizen. 


2. One Thousand and One Cems of English 
Poetry. 


With illustrations by J. E. Millais, John Gilbert, and Birket 
Foster. Square crown 8vo, cloth, #1 75. 


“The editor is a man of cultivated taste, and in the pres- 
ent volume has shown unusual good judgement in his se- 
lections. Specimens are given from nearly every poet of 
any reputation, from Chaucer to Swinburne. and the Amer- 
ican as well as the English poets have a place in the vol- 
ume.”’— The Citizen. 


3. The Reign of Law. 
By the Duke of Argyll. With 4 illustrations by J. Wolf. Post 
8vo, cloth, $3 5; cheap edition, $2 50. 


**A very able book, and very readable.”"—London Times. 

** As unanswerable asitis attractive.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“This is a masterly book, . . strong, sound, mature, 
ably thought from its first page to its last.’’—Spectator. 


4. The Champagne Country. 
By Robert Tomes. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1 75. 


*“ Mr. Robert Tomes has here written upon champagne in 
the proper vein of sprightiiness, and has not overlooked 
the popular demand for accurate information.”’—Journal of 
Commerce. 


8. God’s Clory in the Heavens. 
A Hand-book of Popular Astronomy. By Principal Leitch. 
With many illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, price $2 25. 


“To the pubiisher of this work the community is under 
great obligations, and they must feel a worthy satisfaction 
in knowing that he is an instrument of so much good in 
thus aiding to unfold the curtain of mist that displays the 
divine *Shechinah.’ ’’— 7he Southern Son. 


6. Among the Squirrels. 
By Mrs. Denison. Cloth extra, $1 75. 


e 
“A thick little quarto of cheery reading, such as the 
ag folks delight in, with eight characteristic drawings 
y Ernest Griset. . Mr. Griset is, by all odds, the 
best artist in England in the walk of the grotesque and the 
queer, and his eight designs for Among the Squirrels are 
every way admirable.”—7he Albion. 


7. Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood. 
By George Macdonald. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1 75. 


“It is as full of music as was Prospero’s Island; rich in 
strains that take the ear captive and linger long upon it.”’-— 
Saturday Review. 


8. Unspoken Sermons. 
By George Macdonald. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2. 


“True and beautiful thought musically and eloquently 
expressed.”’—Pali Mall Gazette. 

* Readers will rejoice over these sermons as those who 
have gotten great spoil.’’—Nonconformist. 


9. Lives of Indian Officers. 
By John William Kaye. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, $12. 


“*We say at once that more admirably written and inter- 
esting narratives are scarcely to be found in any literature. 
We do not envy the man who could read without deep 
emotion the lives here given of Conolly, Lawrence, and 
Nicholson ; and we doubt whether the whole range of his- 
tory can show more perfect characters. Nobler subjects of 
biography could not have been chosen, and higher praise it 
is impossible to bestow on a writer than to say, as we do 
of this author, that he is fully equal tosuchatheme. . . . 
Mr. Kaye’s Lives of Indian Officers will take a high place 
among the standard books of England.’’"— Athenaum. 





FOR CHRISTMAS, 1867. 


Uniform with Exvaing, imperial 4to, elegant cloth, price $17; each 
Idyl separately, $10. 
A few copies superbly bound in morocco. Both single and double 
volumes will be imported. Karly orders will be necessary 
to secure copies. 


VIVIEN AND CUINEVERE. 


By Airnep Tennyson, Poet Laureate, Illustrated by 18 superb 
engravings on steel, from drawings by Gustave Doré, 

These drawings are even superior in poetic imagination and 
dramatic effect to those which illustrated ELatne, while the names 
of the following engravers will be, in themselves, an assurance of 
the exquisite manner in which the designs of this great master 
will be rendered, 

The enormous demand which Evaine called forth rendered an 
adequate supply of copies of the work for the Christmas season 
quite impossible; for the plates, to be properly printed, require 
mach time and attention. The supply was actually for a period 
ata standstill, It is therefore requerted that orders for this new 
work may be sent in as early as possible, to prevent a)l chance of 
disappointment and delay. Orders will be etrictly filled in the 
order in which they are received. 


ENGRAVERS OF ILLUSTRATIONS TO VIVIEN AND GUINEVERE, 


J. H. Baker, T. O. Barlow, E. P. Brandard, G. C. Finden, J. God- 
frey, W. Greatbach, C. H. Jeens, W. H. Mote, W. Ridgway, J. Sad- 
dier, J. Stephenson, and A. Willmore. 





For sale by all booksellers, or mailed free, on receipt of price, by 
the pablishers. 

*,* G. R. & Sons’ New Catalogue of Standard, Illustrated, Juv- 
enile, and Scientific Books is now ready, and will be mailed to any 
one applying for it. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Just PUBLISHED: 
A NEW BOOK BY REV. DR. WILLIAM 
ADAMS, 

PASTOR OF THE MADISON SQUARE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, NEW YORK. 
Thanksgiving: Memories of the Day and 
Helps to the Habit. 1 vol. 12mo, bound in bevelled 

cloth, price $2. 

Home, A Cheerful Temper, Happy Mediocrity, The Blessedness 
of Tears, Cheap Contentment, Balancings and Compensations, 
The Zest of Life, Politics andthe Pulpit, Christian Patriotism, 
Lull in the Storm, and Liberty and Law are among the topics 
discussed in this volume. Happy memories and associations 
are revived, cheerful views of life are inculcated, and the volume 
throughout is written in that charming style which has made all 
the productions of Dr. Adams eo widely popular. While specially 
appropriate for the day and festival from which it takes its name, 
the volume is one which is well adapted for all times and seasons. 





Aso Just READY: 
A New Edition of 
THE THREE CARDENS. 


By the same author. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, bevelled, $2; gilt, $2 5. 





Now ReEapDy, THE Firtn TmousanD: 
PRAYERS FROM PLYMOUTH PULPIT. 


By Henry Warp BEECHER. 
1 vol. 12mo, bevelled cloth, $1 75; gilt, $2 50. 

Mr. Beecher’s prayers have always been recognized as the most 
earnest, effective, and forcible part of his public exercises. In 
this volume there are permanently preserved a large number of 
these prayers, selected from those offered in the course of his 
regular ministrations during the last ten or twelve years, and 
they are given precisely as they were made, each one being com- 
plete in itself, and all form a collection which has no equal and 
hardly a parallel in our literature. 


IN PREss: 

THE TWENTY-FIFTH THOUSAND OF 
KATHRINA, HER LIFE AND MINE: IN A 
POEM. 

By J. G. Hottanp (Timothy Titcomb), 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $1 50; 

full gilt, $2 50. 
Tue TwENTY-FIFTH THOUSAND Of this poem—the most popular 
ever published in America, not even excepting Bitter-Sweet, by the 


same author—is now in press. 


Just PUBLISHED: 
Paulding’s Tales of the Good Woman. 1! vol. 
crown 8vo, price $2 50. 
The Old Roman World. By John Lord, LL.D. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, with map, price $3. 


History of the Church of Cod. By C.C. Jones, D.D. 
1 vol, Svo, price $3 50. 





——., 


WILL BE PUBLISHED JANUARY, 1868, 
TUE FIRST NUMBER OF 


LIPPINCOTT’S MONTHLY MACAZINE 
oF 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND EDUCATION, 


It is designed to make this Magazine a Periodical of the first 
class, containing original contributions from all parts of the 
United States and from elsewhere. It will embrace the miscel- 
laneous matter usual in such publications, including an 


ORIGINAL SERIAL NOVEL, TALES, SKETCHES, ESSAYS, 
AND POETRY. 


It is proposed also to present clear and popular articles giving 
the most recent discoveries in 


SCIENCE, 


and the important subject of 


EDUCATION, 


in its various branches, will receive special attention. 


While this Magazine will be the organ of no clique, party, sect, 
or section, various questions of the day, and particularly those 
which relate to the 


CURRENCY, FINANCE, AND COMMERCE, 


will be diecussed by able and competent writers. 
Candid and impartial 


REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS 


| will also be a feature. And cach number will contain a paper en- 
titled 


OUR MONTHLY COSSIP, 


in which Notes and Queries, Answers to Correspondents, Anec- 
dotes, and Literary Miscellanies will find a place. 


Original Contributions respectfully invited. 


JusT IssvuED: 


, 


BAKER'S ABYSSINIA. 


The Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia, and the 
Sword Hunters of the Hamran Arabs. 


By Sir Samuel White Baker, author of * The Albert Nyanza.” 
With Maps and numerous Illustrations, drawn by E. Griset 
from original Sketches by the Author, One vol. royal $vo, 
extra cloth, pr.ce $6. 

It solves finally a geographical riddle which hith- 
erto had been extremely perplexing, and it adds much to 
our information respecting Egyptian Abyesinia and the 
different races that spread over it. It conta'‘ns, moreover, 
some notable instances of English daring and enterprising 





Short Studies on Creat Subjects. By J. A.) 


Froude, author of ‘The History of England. 1 vol. crown 
8vo, price $3. | 
! 
Language and the Study of Language. By) 
William Dwight Whitney. 1 vol. crown 8vo, price $2 50. 


Cuizot’s Meditations. (Second series.) 1 vol. 12mo, 
price $1 75. 





These works are for sale by all bookeellers, or they will be sent, 
post-paid, by the publishers to any address upon receipt of the 
price, 

CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 
654 Broadway, New York. 


—$— — $$ —+e. 


HURD & HOUGHTON, 
459 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, 
Wi. Pusiisnu on Saturvay, Nov. 30: 


1. ITALIAN JOURNEYS. 


By Witu1aM D. Howexss, author of Venetian Life. 1 vol. crown 
6vo, price $2, 
2. FOUR YEARS AMONC THE SPANISH- 
AMERICANS. 
By Hon. F. Hassaunrk, late U. 8, Minister Resident to the Re- 
public of Ecuador, 1 vol. crown 8vo, price $2. 








LATELY PUBLISHED: 
Phoebe Cary’s Poems. 1 vol. 16mo, $1 59. 
One Wife too Many. By Edward Hopper. $1 50, 
Paul and Virginia. Hoppin’s illustrations. $1 50. 
Undine, by Fouque. Herrick’s illustrations, $1 25, 
Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of prices annexed, 


JOSEPH SABIN, 

84 Nassau STREET, NEW York, 
keeps on hand a large stock of fine English Books, new and old. 
An especially fine lot of French and English works on Architec- 
ture and Ornament. Also an extensive collection of Americana. 
Attractions for the Dilettante in the way of best editions, large 

paper, and uncut copies. 

LIBRARY ACENCY. 
G. P. PUTNAM & SON, 661 BROADWAY, N. Y., 


are Commission Agents to purchase books by the thousand or 
single—English or American —for public libraries or individuals, 











on the most favorable terme, according to the quantity ordered. 


skill; it abounds in animated tales of exploits dear to the 
heart of the British sportsman; and it will attract even the 
least studious reader, as the author tells a story well and 
can describe nature with uncommon power.—London Time. 


The Story of Waldemar Krone’s Youth. 

By H. F. Ewald, author of ** The Nordby Family,” ‘* Johannes 
Falk,” etc. Translated from the Danish. One vol. 12mo, 
cloth, price $1 75. 

‘« My Novel ;’’ or, Varieties in English Life. 

By Pisistratus Caxton, By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart. 
TLe Globe Edition. With Frontispiece. Four volumes in 


two neat 16mo vols., tinted paper, fine green morocco 
cloth, price $3. 


A Treatiso on Therapeutics and Pharmacol- 
ogy or Materia Medica. 
By George B. Wood, M.D. ‘Third Edition. Revised and Ea- 
Jarged. Two vols. 8vo, cloth and sheep, 


Black and White: 
A Journal of a Threc Months’ Tour in the United States. By 
Henry Latham, M.A. One vol. Svo, fine cloth, price $2 75. 


Life of Robert Owen. 
By Frederick A. Packard, One vol. 16mo, neat cloth, price 61. 


Ecce Deus Homo; or, The Work and King: 
dom of the Christ of Scripture. 
12mo, cloth, 


Rienzi, the Last of the Roman Tribunes. 
By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart. Tho Globe Edition. 
With Frontispiece. Complete in one vol. 16mo, tinted 
paper, fine green morocco cloth, price $1 50. 


Old Sir Douglas: A Novel. 
By the Hon, Mrs. Norton, author of Lost and Saved, ete. 
12mo, cloth, 


*,* For eale by all Bookeellers, or will be sent by mail, postage 
free, on receipt of price by 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND IM PORTERS 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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The Editors are happy to receive and to consider articles from any 
quarter ; but they cannot in any case return MSS. which are 
not accepted, nor will they hold interviews or correspondence 
respecting them. 


_ 


THE ROUND TABLE. 


New York, Sarurpay, Novemser 30, 1867. 


OUR CIVIL SERVICE, 
V. 

 eeoge appointment to the Assistant Secretary- 

ship of the Treasury comes within the cate- 
gory of those arbitrary proceedings which bring the 
United States Government into ridicule and disgrace. 
A leading Washington journal declares that the per- 
son in question is renowned for the “ affability” of his 
manners, and that consequently he would be a valuable 
acquisition to the Treasury Department. From an 
wsthetical point of view, this peculiar test of quali- 
fication for familiarity with financial science, political 
economy, and the laws and regulations bearing upon 
these important branches of knowledge, is not with- 
out a redeeming charm. Affability will, in future, be 
cultivated as one of the political fine arts, and all the 
Turveydrops of the land will, no doubt, soon apply 
for the most prominent offices in the gift of the Repub- 
lic. It is so much easier to call up bland smiles than 
to master intricate subjects of finance and law that 
manuals of etiquette may, perhaps, in future take 
the place of Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, and 
of standard works on revenue and taxation. ‘This is 
a delightful prospect for an over-taxed people. If, 
in addition to heavy imposts, they are also to bear the 
burden of unqualified and untested functionaries, it 
is at least a comfort to know that their griefs will be 
assuaged by the exquisite politeness of the oflicial 
dispensers of their woes, and that the imbecility of 
the functionary will radiate from an ever-beaming 
face, and thus commend itself to the gracious consid- 
eration of a smiling people, 

Now, we do not mean to imply that amiability of 
disposition necessarily excludes solid qualifications. 
The person in question may be both amiable and 
competent, but, with every appreciation of the suavi- 





ter in modo, we decidedly object to its being urged 
as a recommendation to public service in the ab- 
sence of any official test as to the intellectual and 
moral fitness of the respective candidates. We can 
imagine that chronic ill-temper and peevishness 
might unfit a person for public oflice, but to make 
amiability the sole test would be the height of imbe- 
cility. If this folly is not checked by the adoption 
of stringent tests of qualification, and by the exaction 
of bonds as a guarantee for integrity and good be- 
havior, we shall soon hear of men being appointed | 
to administrative and legislative functions because 
they are exquisite flute-players, or because they excel 
at the billiard table, or because they are skilful box- 
ers or pedestrians, In the absence of proper and 
rigid laws regulating the system of appointments and 
qualifications, chaos is king, and the tricks played 
by his majesty are as innumerable as those of Punch- 
inello himself, During the sessions of Congress he 
celebrates his carnival, and the reveiry is at its zenith 
just about this time, when new nominations are made 
for those rejected and not acted upon during the last 
session, 

The mission to Vienna is one of these enfants terri- 
bles, Though the people who have to support this 
antediluvian mission are at a loss to understand for 
what object they are to be taxed for its support, and 
though there are now chargés d'affaires at Vienna and 
at Washington to attend to the diplomatic business, 
whatever that may be, of the two respective govern- 
ments, some one wants to be snubbed or cajoled, as 
the case may happen, by the feudal court and aris- 
tocracy of the house of Hapsburg, and coming to 
Washington, provided with scores of letters from 
£00d-natured gentlemen in other cities, some one or 
other gains the ear of Reverdy Johnson or invites to 
dinner some other senator, or cultivates Mr. President 
Johnson, Mr, Seward, and Mr. Sumner, or declares 
that he formerly officiated in consulates and is conse- 
quently familiar with Martens, Vattel, Wheaton, and 
Paffendorf, and with all the mysteries of diplomatic 





$nd international art and science! Another person, 


who aims at finesse, declares that he once took a! The money now to be wasted upon an envoy at Vienna 
dijeiner a la fourchette with Maximilian, and that | might be usefully spent in establishing consulates in 
the Austrian court would be pleased to see a gentle-| the different countries above named, where there is 
man accredited at Vienna to whom the unfortunate | much in the agriculture, industry, and commerce of 
Maximilian once condescended to say, in an un-| the respective populations to interest the American 
guarded moment of abandon, “ How do you do?” people and to lead to a salutary international inter- 
and who was more or less in favor of Austrian | course of trade and manufactures. ; 


imperialism on the American continent. All this is 


We trust that under Senator Patterson’s guidance 


done quietly, cunningly, so that no counter-action | the foreign service will be adapted to the exigencies 
may thwart the aspiring candidate for the favors of | of the different countries as well as to their status, 
the house of Hapsburg, and that nothing may tran-| which has been much altered since the present sys- 
spire about his manceuvres until a patient people are | tem of sending envoys to special courts, copied from 
astounded with the intelligence that they are to be European monarchical systems, came into vogue, 
mulcted into an annual stipend of about $16,000 in | Congress might even withhold appropriations for 


currency to enable one or the other of these gentlemen 


to kiss the hand of the Empress Elizabeth, to receive | amination and without a regard for the present fit- 
a friendly recognition from her Imperial Majesty on iness of things. There are so few missions in the 
account of toadyism to her late brother-in-law in | gift of the government that the candidates for them 
Mexico, and then to bow himself out of her imperial | may be challenged and scrutinized with greater fa- 
presence with a proper display of gymnastic skill, | cility than those for posts in the countless branches 
Beyond this he has little to do, and could better serve | of the home service, The Foreign Committee of the 
his country by chopping down trees in a Western Senate may even appoint from the number of their 
forest than by dancing attendance at the court of the | members a board of examination or call for the as- 


kaiser, 

Weare glad to hear that Senator Patterson, of New 
Ilampshire, is engaged in rendcring the same service 
to the diplomatic and consular offices which Mr, 
Jenckes is rendering to civil service appointments. 
It is preposterous that any man, whoever he may be, 
should be able to clutch a sixteen-thousand-dellar 
annuity and a privileged position at a foreign court 
—in fact, a magnificent sinecure—simply upon his 
personal representation and the agencies of his per- 
sonal friends. In ccuntries which we deem semi- 
barbarous, like China and Japan, such a mode of 
appointment to important oflice would cost the 


appointing functionary his head, and the candidate | 


who offered his services under such circumstances 


would be incarcerated in a lunatic asylum. Since, | 
however, the organization of our civil and foreign | 


service is still in embryo, senators, members of the 


IIouse, prominent citizens in New York, secretaries of 


the President, and the President himself will continue 
to be bored’ by all kinds of Jeremy Diddlers apply- 
ing for “ missions” which should certainly be given 
only to leading citizens of eminence and national repu- 
tution, As long as no test of qualification is in oper- 


ation, we would rather see our distinguished literary | 


men, merchants, and lawyers as incumbents of mis- 
sions than obscure persons whose names and whose 


attainments carry no weight and suggest no national | 


significance. The most despicable selection that can 
be made is that of a certain class of sycophants who 


figure occasionally at Newport and Washington, and | 


who are much more qualified to be serfs of an Aus- 
trian emperor and parasites of a court than to be citi- 
zens of arepublic. Of this class are the toadies who 
curry favor abroad by affecting to despise repub- 
lics, Such men are not representatives of American 
institutions. They are representatives of American 
snobbery, and ’tis a pity that Thackeray dicd without 
including this genus in his universal gallery. 

We haye now, at all events, three representatives in 
Europe who are creditable to this country—Adams, 
at London; Marsh, at Florence; and Bancroft, at 
Berlin, They are all men of a certain eminence and 
their names have a certain national prestige, Great 
care should be taken that none but men of similar 
reputation and eminence are in future selected for 
forcign missions, As regards Vienna, as we have im- 
plied, it is a capital where a consul-general, and certain: 
ly a chargé daffauira would answer every purpose of 
international utility. Should the services of a minister 
occasionally be required, Mr. Bancroft might attend 
to Vienna as well as to Dresden and Berlin, and still 
have ample Icisure to continue his historical labors. 
It is a singular fact that while we send no representa- 
tives to Hungary, Croatia, Slavonia, Illyria, Transyl- 
vania, Galicia, Dalmatia, Bohemia, Moravia, and 
Styria, which are the kingdoms and states from which 
alone the Austrian empire still continues to derive 
some material importance, we are so anxious to send 
an envoy to the court at Vienna, where he never learns 
anything about those interesting states, and where he 
has positively nothing to do but interchange visits with 
other diplomatists, go to the opera and to the theatre, 
and attend occasionally a court reception or court ball, 


| sistance of competent gentlemen to aid them in this 
jtask. Such a display of caution in the confirmation 
/of nominees would be likely to be imitated in other 
/branches of the public service, and the way would 
| thus be paved for making the people more exacting 
in regard to the morai and intellectual attributes of 
‘those to whom they delegate their power, whether 


| —_—— $$$ 


| THE GALIN METHOD. 


WN The Westminster Review for July last is a thought- 
ful paper called Lyric Feuds,.intended to prepare 

| the way for a more hearty acceptance of the music 
and the theories of Wagner than the music-lovers of 
England have hitherto been disposed to accord, The 
writer, in the course of a very ingenious biographical 
parallel, ascribes a certain change in the style of 
|Gluck and certain ideas of dramatic expression en- 
tertained by that composer, which afterward had 

great effect on the progress of operatic music, to sug- 

| gestions made by Jean Jacques Rousseau in his fa- 
mous Jettre sur la Musique Francaise, published 

about the year 1753. It is curious that to the same 

| active and fertile brain we owe the first germs of the 


|system of instruction and of notation which, after a 
| silent growth of over a hundred years, now lies per- 
‘fect before us. The thoughts of Rousseau were taken 
up by a learned mathematician named Galin, who 
published his exposition of the new system in 1818 ; 
jand after his death his work, both of constructing, 
writing, and striving to gain a hearing for the inno- 
vation—that hardest part of the inventor’s labor— 
was carried on by four devoted persons, viz.: M. 
Paris, Mile. Paris, and the MM. Chevé. 

We recently adverted to the increased interest 
shown by the public in choral music, and the simul- 
taneous establishment of three or four sets of classes 
under different professors for the purpose of vocal in- 
struction, and more particularly to the classes estab- 
lished for the purpose of introducing the study of 
music on the method of Galin by Mr. Charles Farn- 
ham. Now, the thing which of all others appears to 
us most desirable is that the literature of music, that 
vast storehouse of thought, contrivance, and learn- 





ing, of joy, tenderness, and aspiration, great portions 
of which lie buried in dusty libraries, should become 
more thoroughly known and diffused in society ; but 
for a literature to become known and valued requires 
one of two things: either people must read it for 
themselves or they must listen to those who do; and 
on the latter score there is not apparently much to 
complain of, Artists read and then recite, and the 
public listens eagerly, but from our point of view the 
result is still inadequate, Artists choose mostly those 
things which display their own powers to the best 
advantage, the public cares more for a fine perform- 
ance than for the thing performed, and so the works 
of composers slowly accumulate in those caverns of 
forgetfulness which yawn on every side, and music, 
as an art, suffers, and, as a literature, is not under- 
stood. There isonly one remedy. People must be per- 
suaded to learn to read for themselves, aud they must 
read alone and in concert until the composers of the 
present day have a public to which they can directly 
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appeal, and until the works of the great men of old | staff of five lines must count. It must be confessed 
are as well known as those of Shakespeare, Dante, | that this arrangement, however interesting in a his- 
and Milton. torical point of view, is extremely clumsy, confusing, 
The application of trades-unionism to music is|and laborious to the scholar, and unreasonable and 
truly an alarming circumstance. What are the twenty-| wanting in clearness; for it results in this, that a 
five choristers of Mr. Maretzek’s opera house, and} given position on one staff of five lines does not 
what are they capable of as singers, that they should | represent a corresponding sound of the scale on an- 
have the power by means of a strike to deprive some | other staff, for there are asmany different significations 
two hundred and fifty persons of the opportunity of| of a given position as there are clefs used ; the num- 
exercising their calling, spoil the pleasure and de-|ber of sounds in an octave being seven, and the 
range the plans of twelve hundred more, and imperi! | number of notes on a staff of five lines being eleven, 
the stability of one of the most important social|it follows that of the seven octaves or so of which 
institutions of a great city? A clearer instance of the | all music consists there is no connection between any 
injustice which is at the bottom of all strikes could | two, and it becomes necessary to learn by heart about 
scarcely be found ; for the loss they have inflicted on | fifty-five different positions on two separate staffs, 
others bears an overwhelming proportion to any/|each supplemented by a series of ledger lines, before 
supposable or possible loss to themselves ; nor could | executing the most simple piece on the piano, And 
we easily find a stronger argument to prove the ne-| thisisnotall. Inthe arrangement for indicating time 
cessity of a more general diffusion of elementary cul-| or measure great anomalies exist, and the difference 
ture and knowledge of music among the masses. |in length between one note and another cannot be | 
The thing these persons ask such high payments for| much more clearly defined than is done in the old 
doing is so easy that hundreds ought to be found to | story of the Highland piper teaching his son the bag- 
take their places at the shortest notice. We would} pipes. “Now, Donald,” says he, “ye see that great | 
add one word in the interest of music and its profes- | roun’ fallow wi’ the white face (semibreve), he gaes 
sors on the chief point in the difficulty, because it is| while ye strike four. Noo ye gie him aleg (minim), | 
one both highly important and often misunderstood. | and he gaes only while ye strike twa; then ye black 
After carefully reading the statements of both sides,| his face (crotchet), and he gaes but while ye strike | 
it is evident that the real cause of dispute was the | one; then ye tie up his leg (quaver), and twa o’ them | 
question of payment for rehearsing. Now, the great|yaes while ye strike one; and the mair ye tie their | 
drawback of all musical and dramatic performances | legs (semiquavers, etc.), the faster they gae !” 
is that they are constantly presented to the public} But the most serious objection to the present mode | 
without having been sufliciently rehearsed, Church, | of writing music is that it provides no groundwork | 
theatre, or opera house, it is all the same; it is mere | for the further study of the grammar of music, coun- | 








able standard. Nothing is left to chance, to ear— 
everything is provided for and indicated according to 
a system clear, minute, and absolutely logical, Andit 
does not stop here. The scale being composed of seven 
notes in each octave, it has been found that in music 
for the voice or solo instrument it is possible to dis- 
pense with the notes altogether and print music with 
figures !—the first note of the scale being 1, the second 
2,andsoon. What The Last Rose of Summer can look 


like turned into a sum in numeration we shudder to 


think, 

There are few things more unwise than to attempt 
to predicate of a new system, a new invention, a new 
solution of an acknowledged difficulty, that it wil) 
succeed, that its principle is just, that it answers a)) 
requirements. Some small but incurable defect there 
may be, and in practise only can it be revealed. We 
smile at the foolish people who discouraged Fulton 
and opposed Watt, but we do not remember or know 
of the multitude of incomplete, impracticable, abor- 
tive things which are invented and then thrown aside 
before any really valuable adjunct to civilization 
comes into use. We saw a carpet-sweeper thirty 
years ago which had only one fault, viz., that it 
couldn't be used; and one of our most vivid recollec- 
tions of the same period consists of two or three then 
popular songs, learned out of a book descriptive of a 
new and perfect and now quite forgotten system of no- 
tation, We are not ashamed of the fact that, notwith- 
standing our conscientious examination of the Ga- 
lin method, we are quite unprepared to prophesy 
whether that or some other system embodies the re- 
forms which, sooner or later, our present very illogi- 


waste of material to collect good singers, choose good | terpoint, or harmony, and many people are actually cal mode of writing music must submit to; we ean 


music, and expect that any good will result if the 
matter has not been sufficiently rehearsed, But it 
seldom is, Everybody's time is more precious in 


New York than anywhere else, anc latterly the pre 
posterous claim haa been set up to receive compensa 
tion for rchearaals, Now, the rehearsing is the abso 


lute condition which rendera the performance of any 


avail, and the obligation to perform should carry the 
obligation to rehearse with it asa matter of course 


discouraged from prosecuting the latter most useful | only feel sure that any person who has the courage to 
study by the number of unnecessary hindrances | devote a few hours per week to a steady attendance 
thrown in their way, This state of things has been | on one of Mr, Farnham's classes will find, at the end of 
complained of from the earliest times, and proposi-|a short course, that he knows more, heara more, and 
tions tending toward reforms more or less rational | understands more of musie than he had previously 
have been made with ardor and repelled with fury, | supposed possible short of months of study ; and we 
according to the wont of musicians at all periods, | should be glad if anything we could urge would per 











‘|For our own part we fear that we must confess to | suade only a few persons to make that small effort to 


sharing the deep disgust commonly felt by the ine | become aequainted with an art which so abundantly 


With regard to extra rehearsals of new operas, does | structed mind for those who would elear up the 
iny one suppose that chorus-mastera and conduetors | errors it haa taken the trouble to learn, Tut na it da 
would spend their time to repeat rehearsals when | evident that the not-easily-decelved Mreneh musica! 
people really knew their parta? And what right| public have acknowledged that the Galin method ia, 
have they to demand payment for submitting to be| to say the least, that by means of which ehoral sing 
taight the work which they are afterward to be paid |ing can be most easily, most thoroughly, and moat 
to perform? But we digress, We hope for the day | scientifically taught on a large seale; as it has estab 
in Certain cireles in Germany the day now is —when | lished a good position in Paris, with eeores of teach 

it shall be thought as disereditable not to be able to} ers and hundreds of pupils all over Mranee, and as, 
read an ordinary song as it would be not te be able lif it chowld prove to be the best of all the systems 
tu Fead & paragraph in a hewspape?, proposed, Ho Cisgiist Of OliFs Can prevent its adoption, 
The hindrances to this desirable and, indeed, neses- | We had better try to explain what we know about if, 
sary State of things are niostly these; in the first li the first place, it embodies @ course of exercises 
place a senseless fashion exists commanding writers | clear, simple, and highly ingenious, whereby, holding 
to fill musical biegraphies and criticisms with tecl-| fast to the wise principle of teaching one thing at a 
nical terms and Italian plirases, far nearly every one time, a elass of persons utterly unacquainted with 
of which an equivalent exists in the simplest Saxon;|musie can, in a very short space of time, completely 
and hence the larger body of educated but non-per-| master that which might be said to answer to the 
forming people who really love musie, but feel it irk-| yerbs in grammar, viz., the scales and intervals, thus 
some to bestow much time on a subject the intellectual | enabling them to read simple music at first sight—a 
clues to which are not in their hands—the people | most desirable accomplishment, and one that should 
without whose concurrence nothing can be done—| always be studied in a class, We are quite at a loss 
are repelled, A still more serious difficulty arises from | for words to express our conviction of the advantages 
the fact*that music is extremely difficult toread; so is| which would accrue to society if, in every school, 
English, but our trials in A BC are over at so early | every prison, every neighborhood, there were classes 
an age, and seem beside so inevitable, that they are | established—no matter on what system—for teaching 
soon forgotten; but the barrier of Do Re Mi is at-| people to read music by means of the speaking voice ; 
tempted later in life, and frequently is not surmounted | for the achievement of singing inexact time the Galin 
at all, Much of this difficulty is gratuitous; what is| method seems preferable to all others, It also pro- 
called the notation or mode of writing music grew | poses a new system of notation, the notes to be 
up from an early period of the Christian era, in com- | written on a staff of three, instead of one of five, lines, 
pliance with the needs first of a priest or deacon | by which means seven separate staffs will be used for 
chanting the psalms, then of a chorus in two or|all the notes wanted in orchestral or piano-forte 
four parts, for whose use a sort of ladder was imag-| music, one staff for each octave, each note of each 
ined consisting of eleven lines, which with the spaces octave being invariably on the corresponding place 
between the lines furnished room for all the notes re-|on each staff. In this way it is asserted—and really 
quired, the five lowest being given to the bass voices, | we incline to credit the assertion—that a person can 
the five highest to the sopranos, and the intermediate | learn his notes on the Galin notation and then on the 
voices being accommodated with lines taken out of | old system in less time than it takes to master them 
that part of the scale (scala, a ladder) which they | on the old system alone, beginning that first! With 
most frequently used. In this manner, too, the vari-| regard to time, a degree of accuracy not hitherto at- 
ous instruments of the orchestra were successively | tempted is attained by dividing strains not only into 
provided for, each having his own clef (chiave, a key) | bars, but into beats, and by providing that the du- 
to mark the line in the great scale from which his| ration of notes should be ascertained by one invari- 








jrepays the labor of ita votaries, 

| THE CHARTER ELECTION, 

r MIM race for the Mayoralty promises to be very 
| exciting, Sinee our last lesue Mr, Jolin TE An 
| thon has received the nomination of a fourth political 
| organivation, eo that atill another ia added to the 
‘three eancidates already in the field. Mer, Anthon ts 
‘a highly respectable gentleman, with a ehanve of 
jelestion fob qiite so good as that of Me, Darling, 
whieh is precisely no chanee ab all, Hitter assaults 
continie to be made upon Me. Holfiian ; bib assaults 
Whose source and animus are ao thoroughly wade 

stood are pretty certain to produce an effect directly 
opposite to that whieh is intended, ‘The great mass 
of respectable citizens have wadoubtedly made up 
their minds that Mr, Hoffman shall be re-eleeted ; and 
although a desperate strain will be made to accumulate 
forces against him, and surprises will be attempted 
|during the last critical moments with the hope of 
|compassing something like the result of Stanley's 
defection on Bosworth field, we believe that all such 
| efforts will prove abortive, The very plain talk which 
the canvass has elicited both in the nature of attack 
'and defence has, we think, very materially strength- 
{ened Mr. Hoffman’s prospects, His own speeches— 
| bold, simple, and straightforward ; at times even fami- 
liar, yet always gentlemanlike and self-respectful— 
have gained the mayor many new friends, while they 
have warmed to enthusiasm the attachment of his 
old ones. At the same time the vileness of the 
attacks made upon his personal character, and the 
palpable malignity and unworthiness of the motives 
of some among the most conspicuous of the authors 
of these attacks, have awakened a general feeling of 
indignation and sympathy. The impulse of a man 
of honor is naturally to pass by a certain class of 
slanders with contempt. The intelligent and just 
seldom misconstrue such a course. In an election 
like this, however, great masses of not over discrim- 
inating judgements are necessarily appealed to, and 
the repetition of a calumny is likely to prejudice 
numbers who fail to scrutinize its animus. For this 
reason, and because his course in this respect evinces 
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arecognition of what is due to his constituents, we 
applaud Mr. Hoffman for waiving what would doubt- 
less be his personal inclination, so far as directly to 
meet and refute some of the principal allegations of 
his accusers, 

The general tendency of the public mind, which is 
just now decidedly of the conservative, guicta non 
movere type, is highly favorable to Mr. Hoffman’s 
chances of election, A man noted for his respect for 
law and order, for his appreciation of the decencies 
and dignities of society, and for his steadfast defer- 
ence to constitutional authority has peculiar strength 
at a time when excesses of an opposite character, 
revolutionary subversions and proposed agrarianism, 
have so disgusted the community as to produce a 
violent political reaction. It is intelligible enough 
why the extreme Radicals should be so much more 
anxious to defeat Mr. Hoffman than to elect their 
own candidate. At this juncture in our national af- 
fairs there could be no better means to stimulate the 
moribund Republican Bull than by flourishing on 
high the red rag of a Fernando Wood. If anything 
could bring recuperation this would. But the people 
are in no mind to be deluded into bringing about 


undesirable results through tricks and dodges. A 


great deal of the storm of opposition to negro suf- 
frage has been excited by the general perception of 
how widely a feigned interest in human rights has 
been used to veil an intense crave for party supremacy. 
We do not believe the people of New York will lend 
themselves to the wire-pullers who seek in the election 
of Mr. Wood an oblique instrument for popularizing 
negro suffrage. It is too circuitous a way of doing 
business to be palatable even were there no other ob- 
jection to it. The business in hand is, from all attendant 
circumstances, likely to be done in a very blunt and 
direct fashion, It consists in voting for the eandi- 
date who las at once a chance of election and a per- 
sonal character whicli promises subsequent fidelity to 
histruat, We have no doubt that Mr, Greeley would 
be quite charmed could a Democratic mayor be 
chosen who would poison the Croton, hang negroes 
to lamp-posta, aot the town on fire and witneas the 
conflagration from the dome of the City Hall while 
playing on the fiddle; but long-sighted aspirations 
like these are really out of place in muntelpal atfairs, 
What ia wanted here la local good government, or, if 
that be out of the question, the beat government 
that clreumataneesa will allow, There ls no bet 

ter way of petting at this than by placing In offlee 
the West men withott revard to ulterior consid 

efations and keeping them there, It is said that 
li Boston fo iayor, of Whatever calibre, running 
fo’ & seco term has ever failed of re-election, 
A iia Who lias deserved so Well in ofliee as 
Joa T. Holtiian eniplatically deserves ie less a Fe: 
boghitory compliment, 

Mr, Wood and his partisans endeavor to make a 
great point of the disobedienes to law implicitly 
promised by him in the matter of signing money 
warrants, Mr, Wood, in the event of election, will 
not sign these warrants—such of them, that is to say, 
AS are extravagant or otherwise improper, even al- 
though they may be in satisfaction of judgements 
obtained against the city by due process of law, and 
although a mandamus may issue requiring his signa- 
ture. Unlike Mayor Hoffman, Mr. Wood, in such 
cases, will set the laws at detiance and refuse to sign. 
The inference which it is sought to establish is, that 
the city would thereby be saved the amount claimed 
and tax-payers be correspondingly spared. Nothing 
can be more ludicrously disingenuous, For such judge- 
ments the whole property of the city is responsible. 
To refuse to execute a document in liquidation for 
the sake of gaining credit for fidelity and economic 
administration would be simply a farce. To levy on 
city property, beginning with the pictures of the City 
Hall, would be the immediate resource of the claim- 
ant, as every intelligent citizen well knows, The 
trouble with these matters does not lie in the office 
of the mayor, but in exterior machinery which he 
Cannot control. The remedy is for the people to alter 
the machinery and not to abuse a magistrate who is 
hot entrusted with the power to do so, Thisisa 
fair Sample of the method of attack which the oppo- 
hents of the mayor have not scrupled to use, and by 
its Weakness we may judge the whole. We trust that, 





regardless of artful devices, falsehoods, and calumnies, 
the great body of respectable citizens of all parties 
will pile up for Mr. Hoffman so splendid a vote as to 
constitute a lasting caution to partisan tricksters and 
adventurers against employing the tactics which 
will have thus so ignominiously failed for the future. 








THE FUTURE OF THE PUBLISHERS. 

UBLISHERS of books have suffered more se- 

riously of late from the general dulness of trade 
than most other venders of merchandise. When 
money is scarce people do not cease to buy food and 
drink and, although they may strive to economize, 
there is an intermittent necessity for buying new 
clothes; but they do cease, in a great measure, to 
buy new books, and the business of the publisher 
languishes accordingly. Fresh reading matter is re- 
garded, by the majority even of intellectual people, 
as one of the luxuries which may properly be among 
the first to be pared down in stringent times; and 
when, as is the case at present, circumstances have 
forced all the materials for book-making to a very 
high figure retrenchment of this sort becomes at once 
more general and more excusable. It has often been 
observed that in seasons of great public distress or 
anxiety the theatres have been more crowded than in 
ordinary times, and as the drama, despite Black 
Crooks and Golden Branches, is supposed to be in 
some sort an intellectual diversion, it might be asked 
why such a discrimination should exist to the preju- 
dice of literature. The answer, however, is easy. 
The stage supplies an excitement which is partici- 
pated in in sympathetic community, and it is the in- 
stinct of humanity, as well as that of sheep, to flock 
together in masses at critical momenta, Books, how- 
ever delightful their society, are, to indulge in the 
paradox, but solitary enjoyment after all, and most 
people who are nervous about anticipated troubles 
find strength or comfort in attrition with their fellow 
beings, Again, so far as play-going ia to be reckoned 
a form of dissipation, indulgenee in it in hard times 
ja easily accounted for upon those general principles 
which lead men to aolace themaelvea for uncommon 
enrea by reaorting to highly-apleed pleasures, Thus, 
many will treat themeclves to a tlelet to the opera or 
to aalght of the last new exhibition of Terpaichorean 
indecency who feel too poor to buy the last new 
book, It is undoubtedly true that the number of 
houok-buyers lias fallen off to a serious extents but 
that this defection will be # lasting one, or that it 
Will hob speedily be remedied, we have not the least 
fear Whatever, 

We aie, in the first place, emphatically a reading 
people, A great iiany lave ceased temporarily to 
purchase books who Would Hob dream of aking 
ileit abstention & permanent one, The tnsettled 
condition of the eirreney ANd the eonsequent preca 
rious sittiation of most kinds of business haye 
prompted them to eut down expenses for a time as a 
matter af precaution rather than neeessity, and the 
moment that, through congressional action or other 
agencies, a more stable basis can be looked for, trade 
of all kinds will be immediately relieved, The con- 
traction of the last twelve months has been endured by 
the community in what is to our mind a remarkable 
manner. The wonder is that failures have been so 
few and complaints so comparatively gentle, Aver- 
age consumption has been greatly stinted; but of 
course the hope of reaction has sustained confidence, 
Now, we are of opinion that such a reaction in the 
book trade is not only certain, but that it is close at 
hand; and that the customary activity on approach- 
ing the holidays will be greatly increased by the very 
fact that the torpor has prevailed to so unusually late 
a period in the season. We further believe, and will 
proceed to state reasons for the persuasion, that the 
demand for really good books in this country is des- 
tined rapidly and extensively to enlarge. The sol- 
emn events of the past seven years have certainly, 
among other results, impelled numbers to topics of 
earnest thought who might otherwise have remained 
strangers to them. Political and social science in all 
their extensive ramifications attract far more atten- 
tion among us than they did ten years ago, That 
there is a great deal of crude speculation and imma- 
ture opinion evolved in the discussion of these sub- 
jectsis true; but that there should be interest enough 








felt so extensively to discuss them at all is a very 
significant and important thing. Is needs no argu- 
ment to show that the habits of exact thought, the 
interest in the higher order of intellectual achieve- 
ment, which are directly stimulated by this devel- 
opement of enquiry, are highly favorable to an appre- 
ciation of taste in the whole literary fiel@. We see 
evidences of this all around us. Part of the commu- 
nity may have been very extravagant and part of it 
otherwise very silly, as among the consequences of 
the war; but no intelligent observer can fail to per- 
ceive that numbers have also become much wiser and 
much better informed. We may mention, as sustain- 
ing the accuracy of this assumption, that our news- 
papers of the better class now give articles on abstract 
and recondite subjects which they would not, a short 
time since, have dreamed of publishing, for the 
reason, among other good ones, that nobody would 
have read them. 


There is another consideration which may have 
effect elsewhere, but which strikes us as having pecu- 
liar weight in the United States. Whether it is due 
to the diffusion of education or to democratic princi- 
ples we will not now pause to enquire, but we are 
persuaded that the number of people who will buy a 
book which they know they cannot understand is greater 
here than in any other country. We do not mean 
books that are unintelligible because they are in an 
unknown language, but because they are of an intel- 
lectual grade up to which the mind of the purchaser, 
whatever it may hereafter attain to, is as yet unable 
to reach, Thus we have seen works like those of 
Herbert Spencer, John Stuart Mill, Carlyle, Buckle, 
and even Comte in American families whose English 
counterparts in means, pursuits, and present intelli- 
gence would no more think of purchasing such 
authors than of flying, The American has an idea, 
fixed though vague, that such and such writers are in 
the van of contemporaneous thought, and that there- 
fore he should possess their works, He may not 
have time to understand them just yet, but he hopes 
to do #o by-and-by, Meanwhile. he ia gratified at 
being able to get at the senae of a passage here and 
there, and lias a profound reverenee for not being 
able to tinderatand the whole of it, With greater 
intellectual stature hereafter he trusts to master the 
difficulties, Perhaps he will and perhaps he won't, 
but pending the struggle he buys the book, ‘This 
tnste for the unintelligible is a pervasive as well asa 
curious thing, and it helps the sale of recondite 
books in America to a degree whieh Buropeans 
would searcely belleve. Undoubtedly stich a prae 
tice as We cleseribe tends te prodtive sinatterers; but 
then if a little learning ie a danwerotis thing no learn 
ing at all is probably not a safe one, As a comple: 
Henk OF Cointerpoise to this taste for learned books 
it mist he admitted that the appetite for trash among 
iis is AN inwholesomely vigaraus one, Tt is natural 
tliat as au age beeomes more prosaic there should be 
an enlianced demand for romantic fietion, but it is 
unfortunate that the subjects and manner of treat- 
ment should be most popular which are most gross, 
coarse, and demoralizing, The intense passion of 
the day for what is termed * sensation” is chiefly 
responsible for this, and nowhere is Burke's assertion, 
that ‘no smells or tastes can produce a grand sensa- 
tion except excessive bitters and intolerable stenches,” 
more vividly illustrated than in the city of New 
York, 

To leave questions of taste and to regard the pub- 
lishers’ prospects in their mere business aspect, we 
are convinced that the trade will assume proportions 
in this country, and that very speedily, far exceeding 
what have been attained anywhere else in the world. 
The vast increase of population, the universality of 
even imperfect education, the growing interest of the 
masses in topics once neglected, the expansion of 
journalism involving a widely diffused knowledge 
of books, and awakening the desire to see and possess 
them, make up a combination of circumstances cer- 
tain to make the American book-trade, at an early 
day, unprecedented in magnitude. Our publishers, 
therefore, however unpleasant they may have found 
the temporary depression, have the consolation of 
looking forward to a future whose prosperity, human- 
ly speaking, is assured, and to which it would not be 











easy even for the least sanguine to assigu limits, 
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a 
MR. BEECHER'S VOCATION, 

PHAUE choive of a vocation in life is one of those disa 

preeable necessities that all of ua have to go 
through with, like the mensles and first love, with the 
differenes that the veaulta are ao nich more lasting and 
important, And in proportion to ita importance is the 
diflieulty of a right decision; the difleulty of pick 
ing out the exaet way in whieh the one talent that 
Gop gives every man ean be moat profitably and 


surely invested, Philanthyopie phrenologiata advertine 
their ability to selye the problem, for a slight peeu- | 


liarities of the enquirer’s skull, but we greatly doubt | 
whether phrenology ever induced any one, whose mind | 
was once made up that fate meant him for a poet, a) 
philosopher, or a statesman, to be content with the hum- 
bler usefulness of agriculture or mechanics, Humble | 
usefulness, indeed, we are apt to disdain in youth, when | 
every dream is golden ; it is so hard to disabuse ourselves 
of the flattering belief that we have a destiny ahead, | 
that Heaven meant something special in our creation, | 
that we are to draw one of the big prizes in the lottery | 
of life, where, alas! prizes of any sort are so few and | 
blanks so many. So it is that in our choice of a vocation | 
we consult our inclination oftener than our reason, and | 
make, as an inevitable consequence, those frequent mis- 
takes that moralists tell us are almost irreparable. | 
There are few sadder things imaginable than a life, 
which has shackled itself to such an error or, in common | 
parlance, missed its vocation, and which goes jolting | 
and rnmbling and wabbling through the world like a 
horse-car off the track. Usually the mistake is irrepara- 
ble, but to a lucky few fate gives many chances, and 
after repeated trials and failures sets them at last in the 
proper groove. Such is the happy crisis in Mr. Beecher’s 
career that now demands the congratulations of his 
friends. 

We have often reflected with pain on the probability 
that Mr. Beecher had mistaken his calling. He has 
turned his hands to so many things, and done everything 
hitherto so ill, that we could not help lamenting the 
waste of the fine abilities which we agreed with him 
in believing he possessed. Dryden's lines on Bucking- 
ham, slightly amended, we mournfully applicd to him, as 
one who, 


niary consideration, by inspection of the osseous pecu 


“ Stiff in opinions, obstinately wrong, 

Was everything by turns and nothing long ; 

But in the course of one revolving moon 

Was parson, scribbler, demagogue, buffvon.”’ 
On reflection, we withdraw the first verse, for whatever 
Mr. Beecher’s shortcomings, obstinacy in wrong cannot 
be counted among them; no man, on the contrary, is 
more ready to abandon his stale errors for fresh ones. 
Consistency is not to him the jewel that the old Jacobite 
song-writer made it, or only of paste at best. At one 
time we fondly imagined that Bleeding Kansas opened 
the very field for his peculiar talents, but Bleeding Kansas, 
alas! ceased to bleed, and Othello’s occupation was gone. 
Again, we ‘fancied that our doubt was settled when a 
respectable but unwary contemporary was deluded into 
advertising Mr, Beecher’s hypocritical endorsement, coup 
led with a covert threat to read that journal till one or 
both should be no more, We settled down then to the 
serene conviction that Mr. Beecher'’s earthly mission was 
to deatroy The Nution—a conviction strengthened by re 
membrance of his political creed, But we were again 
tuistaken, Whether Mr, Beecher'® natural amiability 
has made him relent, whether he las found Zhe Nation 
proof against hia evil eye, or whether, following our 
advice, he has turned hin eruel love to The Ledges, eor 
tain it ia that Te Nation will lives and growa healthier 
every day, If Mr, Beecher had changed lia tactics and 
written for it instead of reading it the reault might have 
beon different, We were again at fault; suspense be 
came jutolerable; we were almost in despair, when the 
startling announcement was made that Mr, Beecher was 
to write a novel for 7he Ledger, Our counsel had been 
prophecy, and the mystery was almost solved, The 
novel appeared and was so intolerably and appropriately 
bad we felt at once convinced that the reverend author 
was master of the situation, that he had at last stumbled 
into his true métier, Still we hesitated ; previous disap- 
pointments had warned us not to be over-confident, and 
it required Mr. Beecher’s autographic and official declar 
ation to replace our lingering doubts with the happy cer- 
tainty that his vocation was found, that his mission was 
plainly to write for The Ledger, “in whose columns he 
kovms,” to us as to himself, ‘to fit more naturally than 
any where else.” 

That he has rightly chosen is sufliciently demonstrated, 

we think, by the letter in which the gratifying announce- 
ment is conveyed. Its airy persiflage, its apt felicity of 





illustration, its charming simplicity of humor, its evident 
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sincerity more than all, ita entire comprehensibility by | loves, when he shall have dabbled a little in gore and 
the most ordinary mind—make it quite a model of polite | currime, when bellud and murrderr shall glide easily 


correspondence and worthy a place in the columns of 
that elegant journal to which the writer has consented 
to devote lis valuable services till he dies, of it does 
quod Jupiter omen avertat / And, apart fron ite literary 
value, Which ia great, it is interesting from a paycho 
logical point of view as an exposition of the various 
mental conditions wader whieh Norimood was written, 
"TL began it reluctantly,” saya Mr, Beecher, aa one 
who treads an unexplored path, But as TI went on 
1 took more kindly to my work, and now that it is 
ended T shall quite miss my weekly task,” Omitting 
the increase of kindliness as the work proceeded, this 
language curiously expresses our shifting emotions 
in reading it—professionally, We began it quite as re- 
luctantly as its author can have done, continued it with 
ever-increasing reluctance, and now that it is ended shall 
miss our weekly task in about the same way that retired 
soldiers miss their morning revrcill?, Indeed, we have 
thought of imitating that half-pay hero who caused his 
servant to waken him by drum-beat at the usual hour 
that he might have the pleasure of cursing the British 
army and returning to his virtuous slumbers. We have 
thought of having a copy of Zhe Ledger brought sud- 
denly into us at the usual hour, that we might enjoy the 
revulsion of feeling consequent on remembering that 
Norwood was ended. But then those ten thousand reg- 
ular or occasional articles ;—on the whole, we shall not 


| imitate the half-pay officer. 


But what most of all lends to this letter its value, what 
makes it to us chiefly attractive, is the glimpse it gives 
us of Mr. Beecher’s filial piety and Mr. Beecher’s consid- 
erate thoughtfulness. We have seldom read anything 
so affecting, not even in the pages of the proverbial 
and philosophic Tupper, as the way in which the vener- 
able and meck old patriarch who had the happiness to 
be Mr. Beecher’s father gives beautiful expression to 
that beautiful natural law which makes the parent a 
condition precedent to the offspring. “If it hadn't been 
for me,” says the v.and m. o. p., without fear of contra- 
diction, “ you’d never have had him.” A demonstration 
in Euclid could not be clearer. And when we reflect on 
the probable age of the venerable patriarch when he 
discovered and announced this useful and novel proposi- 
tion, we cease to wonder at the talents of his son, we 
silently scorn the effete doctrine that genius is not heredi- 
tary. ‘The application, however, of this touching anec- 
dote to Mr. Bonner and Norwood is somewhat perplex. 
ing; for if Mr. Bonner stands in the same relation to 
that entrancing work as the venerable, etc., to Mr. 
Beecher, why it would clearly seem that Mr. Bonner is 
Norwood’s father. Otherwise, we give it up. Is it 
possible that Mr. Bonner really wrote it and paid Mr 
Beccher to father the hapless foundling, and that the 
latter gentleman wishes in this delicate way to place the 
credit where it belongs? .'The hypothesis is really too 
severe on Mr, Bonner to be entertained. Or (the sinister 
doubt will not be put down) can it be that Mr. Beecher 
foresees the verdict of posterity and wishes to shift all the 
discredit on Mr. Bonner’s luckless shoulders? We are 
unwilling to believe it, and yet there isa fascinating plau- 
sibility in the horrid thought. The foresight, at least, is 
not wanting in the man who could provide for so remote 
and improbable a contingency aa that anybody should 
not only like Norwood, but have the hardihood to confide 
hia liking to the remorseful editor of The Ledger, And 
Mr, Bevchor's dreadful treachery to The Nation, too! We 
do not wish to do Mr, Boecher injustice, we should be 
glad to think that there is nome mistake, weahould be the 
first to admire the provident kindness whieh could sug 
gest a fit answer to #o very bewildering a proposition ; 
but we certainly think the ambiguity calla for an ox 
planation, 

With this exception we find the letter eminently patia 
factory, and we are glad that Mr, Beecher is * to resume 
his old place and write for The Ledger regular or ocea 
sional articles on any of ten thousand topies that are 
interesting,” If we might be allowed a suggestion, it 
would be tomake them as occasional as possible—the 
more occasional the better, And perhaps any of twenty 
thousand topics that are uninteresting would furnish an 
agreeable variety and make Mr. Beecher feel still more 
at home, But however this may be, one thing we are 
sure of, that the Reverend Apostle of Plymouth Church 
has here found his true sphere, Lis very imperfections— 
the best of us are not faultless—will here assist him ; that 
informality of syntax which The Church Union considers 
his greatest virtue, which is his best distinction from the 
accomplished villains who respect the laws of grammar 
but not the laws of Gop, will help to adapt him to his 
new position, And when he shall-have a little habitu- 
ated himself to the spicy narrative which The Ledger 





from his lurid pen—Siceney Todd, the Ru pian Barbey, 
or Liifitte, the Pirate of the Gulf, we night recommend 
as tiseful nodela=we know of HO eminence to whieh ie 
need not wapire, Sylvanua Cobb, dr., and Mes, South 
Worth may tremble for their laurela, when Mr, Heeeher'y 
*prentics hand shall have learned their cunning, Dat at 
present autobiography seema rather ia demand than yo 
mance, And if there is one thing that Mr, Boocher doeg 
better than another it is autobiography, The thrilling 
recital of Low He Karned his First Ten Dollars is ecrmert 
of the treat in store for us, and not even, we venture to 
say, Mr, Greeley's Lecollections of a Boozy—we beg par- 
don, a@ Busy Life, will surpass in interest Mr, Beecher’s 
edifying reminiscences, 


HISTRIONIC TRANSFORMATION, 


\ HEN a man mistakes his own identity we eall him 
insane; but there is a curious assimilation be. 

tween a degree of this lunacy and inspiration, as we 
name a certain domineering artistic impulse. When an 
artist passes the limitary bounds of self-identity he may 
not himself be wholly able to say ; he may only know it 
as Dante knew he bad reached a new sphere, because 
Beatrice at his side grew more beautiful, and art is a 
Beatrice to him. It is the old story of Pygmalion and 
his statue, which grew lovable not only under his hand 
in outward form, but spiritually in that assimilating 
ideal which he had lost the power to view separately. 

Voltaire’s way of expressing it was to tell his actress 
that she must havea devil in her! The English satirist, 
Lloyd, of those palmy days of the British stage, gave it 
without a tang to the expression, 

** No actor pleases that is not possessed!” 

and his friend Churchill philosophized the matter more 
prosaically when he wrote, 

* Those who would make us fee] must fecl themselves ;” 
and Aaron Hill, the long-forgotten oracle of that day, put 
it rather more tersely, 

* Rightly to seem is transiently to be.” 


This trait of the creative faculty is of course more read- 
ily studied in the actor's art than in any other, as it is 
his peculiar privilege to use his own being, physical and 
spiritual, as a medium, while the clay or pigments or 
instrument of sound suffice others. With these we see 
results, While in the actor’s sphere it is his processes 
which constitute his art. When we study Richardson's 
delineations of Clarissa and Clementina it is independent 
of the tears which he is said to have wept in eliminating 
their characters, ‘he unhappy minister of Hawthorne's 
Searlet Letter may have gained, and doubtless did, some- 
thing of power from the long meditation which the 
author says fixed in his brain the deep print of the sad 
portent of that wonderful story in very undesirable dis- 
tinctness ; but the reader does not look behind the page. 
No one will charge Winckelmann with insanely believing 
himself a Greek because one sees in the results of his 
studies such perfect embodiment of Grecian feeling for 
art; yet he may have had his moments of fervor when 
he was lost to his veritable self, Perhaps we could judge 
Domenichino’s perceptions better if, instead of his picture, 
wo could have seen him in his studio working himeelf 
into #® pansion, that he might wateh the motions and 80 
better portray the features of anger, 

But the netor ia seen in his very labora, evolving while 
we look at lin, exhibiting not no much a ereation as the 
creating, Tle becomes, aa it were, lin own spectator, 
and just how far thin ia a conscious atudy it ia not 60 
eany to way, Tf unconselous, it of courae verges on that 
transmipration of self which constitutes insanity, or it 
may hang about that dublous confine between the con 
scious and the unconscious whieh the poet long age 
mapped off with a thin partition, When Luther saw 
the devil we may say he had passed the salutary 
bounds; but when he threw his inkstand at the devil's 
head he was still conscious of the sublunary world where 
ho and not the devil was the intruder, and was so far 
master of himself, We know how this kind of morbid 
perception led Tasso astray ; 


* Prevailing Poet, whose undoubting mind 
Believed the magic wonders (hat he sung 5" 


and how it made, possibly, a seer of Swedenborg. Per- 
haps it is as good a definition of genius as any, that it is 
this transcending power held in subjection by volition. 
Jeffrey holds that the actor, if one of genius, must fool 
transiently the passion he shows, and that the very m0- 
mentariness of this feeling has deceived people into 
thinking it never existed, Of course when the power to 
make it a transient feeling merely is gone, iv becomes & 
positive hallucination instead of art, So it was with 
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Monrose, a French actor who had been the Figaro of his | surprise as to that of the audience, 'Thua I make a great 


atage for many years before hia mind, filled with that | difference between a great genius and a ood actor, he 
eveation, Japred into lunacy, when he became Vigaro | first will always realize the feelings of his character and 


without the volition, So the simulated traits of Shylock 


pecanio ingrained in Macklin, and when volition was 


powerlens he went about cheapeniig in the markets, It 


ia told of Mra, Mountford that, after she loat her mind, 
when one night J/alet was to be played, she dressed 
herself for her old part of Ophelia, and slipping on the 
atage at the cue, supplanted the expected performer, and 


made the audience marvel at her power, 


be transported beyond himaclf, while the other, with great 
powers and good sense, will give great pleariite to an 
audience, but never 

tt Pastis inaniter Angit, 


Trritat, muleet, falsia terroribus implet, 
Ut nage?" 


PEDESTRIANISM, 


But apart from such experiences, there ia the voluntary | /PNHE journey which the pedestrian Weston’ is now 


transformation which has unquestionably characterized 


making from Portland to Chicago ean hardly be 


in some sense BVery great performer, We all know how | said to have revived public interest in the science or the 


in some moment of excitement we forget some portion 
of self, at least. Burke cites Campanella as having that 
rigor of abstraction that while on the rack he eould for- 
get hissuifurings, 1t was this power of self-forgetfulness 
that enabled Betterton, Garrick, Barry, Kemble, and 
Moliére to surmount the excruciating gout while in their 


parts. 
From this passive self-forgetfulness to the active tak 


art or the profession of pedestrianism—since that which 
has not yet made good its claim to existence at all cannot 
be said to be revived,—but the great walk excites some 
notice from the press, and yet not nearly enough, An- 
other pedestrian, who has tramped over the larger part 
of Great Britain, is on his legs for a tour—which by this 
time he has probably commenced—from the Atlantic 
-| ocean at this city to the Pacific at San Francisco. He, 


ing on of another identity is but a gliding step, and it | however, does not walk for a wager, nor does he attempt 
seems cleat it can, in appearance at least, be entered | to show what speed a biped may attain upon his own 
upon. Nothing is stranger, perhaps, nor more certain in| human wheel; on the contrary, he designs to saunter | personal encounter of Greek with Greek; and in this 
the operations of mind than that long brooding upon! easily along and be upon the plains next spring. 


supposititious data will deprive in the end the faculties of 


The interest which Weston’s undertaking excites is 


the tests of truth. After a sea voyage our head swims | remarkable only because it is not greater. A man who 


for days, and our reason is powerless to quell the sensa 


-| publicly sets out to do anything unusual is certain to 


tion. Burke says: “The senses, strongly affected in| gather a crowd of persons whoare curious to see whether 
some one manner, cannot quickly change their tenor or | he can do it; the attempt may be to stand on one foot on 


adapt themselves to other things.” Here is the secret of 
this histrionic transformation. Deep study—insight— 
conjures up the phantom until sometimes mere volition 
is ineffectual to lay it. Keats knew it when he could | do, 


not read Macheth alone in the dead hours of the night 


top of a church spire, or to walk a rope, or to crawl into 
a bottle, or to fly by a new machine, or to do anything 
else which people in general would confess inability to 
Weston’s speed is, after all, no greater than that or 





of pecuniary, social, or political avenues; nor is his any 
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test of physical courage and endurance shall be put into 
lan attractive shape and popularized, If some enterpria. 
ing Yankee would go backward a few centuries to find a 
| new step forward, and would introduce matches in wrest 

ling, tunbing, jumping, and pitching weights, he ought 
to tinke his fortune and give public faney a better turn 
than now, There is no reason why it should be less en 

tertaining to see two athletie men, “ with nothing be 

tween then of hate or wrongs,” straining their muscles 
in wrestling, than to see the same men mashing each 
other's faces with their fists, unless that the sight of 
blood is necessary ; and if that isso, we are indeed bar- 
barians, 

It is strange that a contest of men with material ob- 
stacles can ever be less interesting than that of men with 
men, always meaning that the contest is simply one for 
determining relative strength and endurance, When 
Thor, challenged to a trial of strength, failed to lift a eat 
from the ground, or to empty a drinking-horn, or to van- 
quish in wrestling a toothless old woman, but afterwards 
found that the cat’s legs were coiled around the world, 
that he had been in reality drinking from the sea, and 
that the toothless old woman was Time, which over- 
comes everybody, the story is as entertaining as that of a 


country where there are railroads to build, cities to fill 
up, and a rough natural surface to smooth into cultivated 
acres, there will not in our time be any such lack of work 
and such a general luxurious idleness that it will be 
necessary to maul one another to keep off the rust from 
our joints. 

So we speed on both the pedestrians and all others 
like them, although we have no sympathy with Weston’s 
particular wager to travel a hundred miles in twenty- 
four hours. We esteem it far better to take a slow stride 


. | many persons—all unnoticed—down the facilis descensus | and a long one, and to show what can be done with the 
Mrs. Siddons tells us that, in studying the part of the | 


natural means of locomotion. Of course it is not to be 


queen in that play, she had one night such a paroxysm | geverer task than the race which so many persons, on at-| expected or desired that many persons will go across the 


of terror that she rushed from the room to find compan 


ionship among the quick. Frederic W. Robertson tells | Presidency. The interest it possesses is that which al- 


much the same story of himself; how he went to bed one 


ways accompanies any matching of human strength 


night, after an evening over the play, so filled with the | against physical obstacles. We say human strength 


usurper’s dread that he was prompted to retrace his 
steps to prove to himself that he was not a child afraid 


of his own shadow, 
Here was just the actor’s lesson—this duality in unity 


He had been the king, he was the critic; the transitory | superhuman triumphs of mental skill or moral heroism. 


other-self had passed. It is, perhaps, the best proof o 





rather than human skill, and physical obstacles rather | exercises, they will be signal benefits. 
than obstacles in general, because a contest of the body | are rather too much running into the fashion of large 
with material obstacles is far more intelligible and ap-| heads and attenuated legs; doubtless we shall fly from 
-|peals more forcibly to most persons than the most earth quicker with thin legs, but whether we shall reach 


-| taining the constitutional age, are eager to run for the| continent, or even from New York to Chicago, by their 


own legs; we are as anxious as before for the completion 
of the Pacific Railroad, but if these two great tramps 
suffice to cause greater interest in what are really manly 
As a nation, we 


heaven any the sooner is more questionable. Quite too 








f| The Milo who carried home his prize ox, ate it at one sit- | generally—and especially-in the metropolis—legs are less 


the great histrionic artist that he can recover his normal | ting, and ufterward perished miserably with his hands | thought of than the pantaloons which cover them, 
self quicker than the rest, and without any the less | caught in the cleft of a tree, would fill more space in the | They are cultivated less than feeble mustaches, and 
seeming intensity, while the fit is on. Hmerson says an | papers, were he living now, than Paul Morphy with his} many persons who have good ones seem unaware of their 
experienced counsellor told him that he never feared the | chess-playing or Mr. Babbage with his calculating ma- existence, and, after sitting in ill-ventilated offices all 
effect on a jury of a lawyer who did not in his heart be-| chine; and it is pretty likely that the Philistines ad- day, run to crowd the street-cars, where, by a beautiful 


lieve that his client ought to have a verdict. But tha 


only marks the distinction between a simulated and at his riddles. 


perverted truth, A jury is not willing to be deceived 


t} mired Sampson more for his strength than for the wit of retribution, they stand upon their legs, being unwilling 


to walk upon them. Perhaps it is not yet too late to dis- 


; This admiration of physical strength and endurance is | cover a new use for legs, and see whether they are made 


the audience go to the play-house on purpose to be de! certainly a ‘noted quality of human nature. We do not of something more substantial than sawdust; and if 
ceived, ‘They have not consequently the same jealously | imitate some barbarous races and prove our title to man 
sharp eye, It is the Spartan maxim put into play: not| hood by stoically enduring a series of bodily tortures 
the stealing of our reason we care for, but the awkward | and yet, considering the secret interest which many per 


attempt at it. 


sons, Who might be unwilling to own it, take in prize 


-| these two walkers, with the help of the newspaper preas 
;|—which ought to chronicle their progress—can but in- 
-| duce people in general to find their legs and then to walk 
-| with them instead of riding, they will do more for the 


Besids, the actor does in a certain sense believe, mo-| fighting, we might ask, why not? Why should not the | great army of half-sick dyspeptica and sel f-commiserat- 


montarily at least, that he is what he seema, But the 
great point ia, how far and in what way does he belleve 
thie? The Glairon anid: Had 1 not felt like Dido, I 
could not thua have personified her; and Lady Blessing: 
ton representa Mademoiselle Mara aa making a similar 
confeasion, But when Clairon speaks of her twenty 


man who can fast the longest; or can stand longest in| ing invalids, women as well as men, than could be done 

a Jeraey awamp in mosquito time, atripped to the waist; | by # hundred doctors and twice as many dispensaries, 

or ean longeat hold hia hand in hot water or under the 

moderately battering blows of a ateam-hammer; or can 

stand on tiptoe longest; or can pasa unflinchingly 
rypule . ; , 

through any similar ordeal, be counted the beat fellow, HE high praise which has been accorded to this the 


LES IDEES DE, MADAME AUBRAY. 


latest work of Dumas fila, by French critics, has 
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yours’ assiduity to identify herself with the part as nue. | and why should not the rest of us be eager to hold his ' ’ 
cousful, {t would seam that she wrote herself down rather | hat and read in the papers the deseription ef the hand. | 2°68 “ nome ea the warrant for ‘ite success here, 
av an cothuninat with talent who imitated the prerogative | kerehief he uses when he indalgea in a aneesze? Or, to It ia the produc Hon of & mind at once gifted and courage: 
of genius and magnified the result by the labor it had | make a uniform teat, why should there not be a stake ous, full of tender aympathy for the erring and oppressed, 
cost, Such a simulation is too long sustained to be gen: | aet up for public trial by fire, which might be fairly ap earnest In ite endeavor to awaken the thinking world to 
ulne; itis mere habit, as when a Siddons stabs the pota- | plied by a blow pipe in the hands of a competent pro the necessity - grappling with some of the most difficult 
toow, It is what Douglas Jerrold describes, when he says | fessor? A competitive examination of this sort—sceing arp — — arisen to perplex the mind of man, 
that the actor continually carries about him pieces of | we are not likely soon to have any other—might possibly ant : 4 with asp ee = — of such extensive 
greatness not his own—hin moral self encased in a harle- | effect a desirable thinning of the ranks of oflice-seekers, onge on “a = gene rally : eee as utopian 
quin's jacket—the patches from Parnassus, ‘The genuine} Such a suggestion is ridiculous enough, but it may “ed es wig i war a = a" m6 —— and 
artist has rather the momentary, and even unconscious, | serve to throw a strong light upon the fallacy which in- —— iid “A - os - : a which they are incapable of ap- 
inspiration, Garrick, the best of all exemplars in histri- | vests the endurance of professional bruisers with the re- gn , peop ; 6 re — vied ragga pt ecb which 
onic annals, could define it as well, He writes of Clairon: | spect we all instinctively yield to pluck, Every one of ; ~~ aa apn ae ; eo sc , ~ —— ee 
“She has everything that art and a good understanding, | us does homage to a hero ; yet, laying entirely aside the <<hahn crore - _ — wo — . a 
with great natural spirit, can give her, But then I fear | question of the intrinsic character of the thing, it is easy pres i — aia tiiai “- aa - a Z . : me ° 
the heart has none of those instantaneous feelings, that | to show the mistake made by those who admire the pu- th 4 hoe s 1 oar = tl . a os - a A ¥ “ir = 
life-blood, that keon sensibility that bursts at once from | gilist for enduring his “ punishment.” The physical ren “ se « aaa Pp ee pe . pars 
genius and, like electrical fire, shoots through the veins, | conformation which made him a pugilist deprived him of _ — a a wlies sing i " a pe be = 
marrow, bones, and all, of every spectator, Madame | keen nervous sensibility, so that his suffering and endu- the : = a eR neti = } a _ = “¢ es 
Clairon is so conscious and certain of what she can do | rance are less than they seem. Sarcasm, argument, and om of the sig pra ae a ae aie i om 
that she never, I believe, had the feelings of the instant | invective are useless, however ; the newspapers do not seen i “ei a oe jo beeen chee =i ; _ 
come upon her unexpectedly ; but I pronounce that the | print the details of prize-fights—any more than those of sic se ae pata uly loved for a 
Greatest strokes of genius have been unknown to the | executions—for the rough classes alone, Other people, | ~~ he aii 

actor himself till circumstances and the warmth of the | to a greater or less extent, do take a sneaking sort of in- 
scene has sprung the mine as it were as much to his own! terest in such things, and probably will until some fairer 














‘A mon gene, il n'y a pas de place dans Ja vie d'une femme 
pour deux amours, Ce qu'une femme qui se respecte a dita un 
homme qu'elle almait, dana lintimité do eon cwur, ello ne doit 
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plus jamais le dire 4 un autre. Si l'homme qu'elle aimait et | thing in this present year of grace—these gentlemen ap- | experiments, and in general to view nature 


quelle avait juré d’aimer toujours, meurt, elle doit tenir son ser- 
ment encore en universalisant cet amour qui a perdu son objet 
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pear to look upon my strictures as little better than 


# ee eee . ees 
palpeble, en le partageant 3 tous cenx qui eonffrent et qui ont ; Mere Moon ”-shine, and to evince a disposition to argue 


besoin d’étre aimés; ceux-la ne manquent pas et lcs morts ne | 
sont pas jaloux.” | 

It is an instructive illustration of the difficulty of | 
establishing morality upon a transcendental basis, and an 
evidence of the great need that exists for extreme char- 
ity and for unceasing efforts to obtain the co-operation of 
the good and virtuous to strengthen and uphold those 
who are engaged in the laudable work of redemption, 
that when the practical effects of her theories become 
apparent,and Madame Aubray’s consent is required for the 
marriage of Jeannine with her son, her courage forsakes 
ler, her opinions fail to sustain her in the conflict with 
her motherly love. But only for a brief time does she suc- 
cumb; for the willing sacrifice of the woman she has 
sought to save overcomes the scruples which even to 
herself she has not been able to justify. 

The works of Dumas ji/s have hitherto come to us 
first in printed form, and, with a single exception, none 
but this have appeared upon the stage. By a happy co- 
incidence we have now the advantage of enjoying at the 
French Theatre the author’s creations through the me- 
dium of personations which we could scarcely hope to 
find excelled. His ideas, enforced by able arguments, 
were represented with persuasive eloquence by Madame 
Larmet, and new, and to some persons startling, as 
the theories of Madame Aubray may have seemed, 
they were here expressed so naturally, springing, as it 
were, from an inward conviction of their truth; her con- 
duct and bearing were s0 consistent, so devoid of all 
extravagance and stage trick, that those who did not en- 
tirely coincide with her expressed opinions, respected the 
woinan’s earnestness and fidelity, while they sympathized 
with the mother whose consistency is tried by so severe 
atest. There was nothing forced or “stagey”’ in the per- 
formance of this play. M. La Roche speaks witb all the fer- 
vor and deep feeling natural to a young man whose passion 
finds in his judgement complete justification ; the great 
merit, indeed, of this artist’s acting is its perfect natural- 
ness. He never strives to produce startling effects, and his 
round, musical voice is never strained. M. La Roche has 


the matter. To that I cannot consent. Thumbing horn. 
books and delving among the roots and intricate niceties 
of syntax would constitute a task that is quite apart 
from my present humor. Although I consider that Mr. 
‘veleth’s positions—if, indeed, he can be said to have 
any—possess scarcely a cobweb’s stability, I can now 
only refer to the authorities. If my courteous opponents 
cannot be made to believe in Macaulay and Southey and 
Byron and in the Grammar of Grammars, neither would 
they believe though Lindley Murray should rise from the 
dead and preach rhetorical truth to them in howsoever 
** good English.” 

Mr. Eveleth “infers that I am an Englishman.” In 
my literary tastes, decidediy—yes/ and if he will pardon 
the reference to so irrelevant and so unimportant a mat- 
ter, I willadd that Iam rapidly becoming an Englishman 
in my politics as well. At all events, I intend never to 
become “ Africanized” ! 

I remain, sir—not “ A.,” as misquoted by Mr. G., nor 
“G.,” as misquoted by Mr. E., but—truly, etc., 

J. CRAGIN. 

P.S.—A friend at my elbow suggests the following rule 
to those who find any difficulty in the grammatical points 
under consideration—a quotation, I believe, from one of 
the rudimentary school-books of the day: 

** Shall and will are often confounded or misused. Mere futu- 
ri‘y is expressed by shall in the first person, and by 2é// in the 
second and third ; the determination of the speaker by will in the 
Jirst, and by shail in the second and third. Forexample: ‘/ shall 
go by the way of Halifax,’ simply expresses an event about to 
take place—as also you will and they will. I will expresses deter- 
mination—as also you shall and they shall. Brightland has the 
following illustrative stanza: 

*** In the first person simply shall foretells ; 
In wil! a threat, or else a promise, dwells, 
Shall, in the second and the third does threat; 
Will, simply, then, foretells the future feat.’ ” 

P.P.S.—I should like to hurl a “ pellet of the brain” 
at “ American Spiritualism ’’—“ so called ”—one of these 
days, should the sic volumus of the august circle of 
Knights of The Round Table not prove inauspicious. 

J.C. 


Mosirz, Ala., November 1, 1867. 
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within himself all the elements for success, and his 
varied experience here will not be without its uses on 
his return home. Valmoreau is a well-drawn character, 
and not very easy to portray: a young man of fashion, 
imbued with conventional notions and worldly wisdom, 
full of impulse and sprightliness, amounting almost to 
frivolity, and yet with a good heart and a generosity of 
spirit of which he himself is unaware until occasion 
calls it forth, This part was excellently acted by M. 
Caron, as was that of Barantin by M. Hamilton, whose 
personation of the character would do no discredit to the 
great artist (Arnal) who originally played it. Madame 
Hiamilton played with extreme delicacy and grace a part 
which taxed her powers to the uttermost. 

That the establishment of French opera and drama 
among us will have a refining influence upon the taste 
aud manners of our people scarcely admits of a doubt. 
Tho opportunity of hearing ‘a language spoken in its 
purity and perfection of which our people too often 
only acquire a smattering from teachers with whom 
they are too ignorant to converse ; of learning from the 
best examples that art of conversation which books ean- 
not give; and of studying that grace of deportment 
which has been acquired under the most critical super: 
vision, are incalculable advantages to those who aapire 
here or abroad to rise in the scale of society and to take 
o position which wealth alone cannot secure, It is 
incumbent upon ua, for thew and other reasona, liberally 
to sustain the French Theatre, and to encourage the ex: 
cellent artista who have left thelr own bright capital to 
sojourn fora time among ua, by showing our approcia 
tion of their efforta, An Madame de Staél troly says: 
" Le talent a besoin de conflance,” 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


DR, CRAGIN AND HIS CRITICS, 


‘Mind your kies, your kws, and your coda!"—S 
Merry Wives (slightly altered), , _ ile iach 


5 THE Eprror or Tuk Round TABLE: 

Sin: I turn aside from graver matters for a brief 
moment to acknowledge the attention which Messrs. 
KE. 8. Gould and G. W. Eveleth have been pleased to 
bestow upon my communication of Sept. 19, on the sub- 
ject of substituting the auxiliaries will aud woudd for 
shall and should—a fault, as I insisted, that had of late 
become offensively common with American writers, I 
had supposed that the error, when committed by pro- 
fessed scholars, was simply an inadvertence and that it 
would be conceded to be such as soon as pointed out ; 
but, to my surprise—if a man may be surprised at any- 








To tun Epiror oF Tite Round TABLE: 

Sin: While agreeing in the main with your very well 
written article, German Works on Hnglish, permit me to 
suggest that a good cause is not helped by exaggeration, 
and that there seems to me a little exaggeration where 
the writer says that “there are not a hundred men in 
America who could read a page of Bedwulf” (excuse my 
spelling the name with aw, as T have been accustomed 
to do), and where he implies immediately after that even 
asmaller number know anything about the Nibelungen 
Lied, Tam aware of tho difficulty of arriving at statis. 
tics of this sort, but if it were worth my while—if I had 
a bet on it, for instance—L believe Leould pick a hundred 
men out of the two cities of New York and Boston able 
to stand a respectable examination in the Nibelungen ; 
and I would put myself among the hundred, though 
making no pretension to be a German scholar. And 
then I think Teould pick out from the same two cities as 
many men who, with a morning's notice just to rub off the 
rust, could read any ordinary Saxon classic ad aperturam 
libri. There is a grood deal of philologic knowledge 
among us that never comes into the literary market at 
all, and the existence of which is only known to the 
possessor’s immediate friends, It is one of the great 
merits of The Round Table and The Nation that they 
supply a medium for classic and philologic knowledge 
which previously (if they found their way out of the pri 
vato library at all) were buried in theological reviews, 

C. A, Bist, 


POSITIVISM AND SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPILY, 
To Ti Bprron or Ti Round Taust : 

Sin; Very often [mest the statement, “ that Comto'n 
positive philosophy and materialism in general hold sub: 
atance to be a pure fiction and only the accidences to 
have reality,” placed as if it were in direct antagoniam 
to speculative philosophy, This mistake only recently 
occurred again toa writer in The New York Tribune in 
an otherwise excellent notice of a philosophical publi- 
cation, 

I would wish to state that since the days of Kant this 
matter has been settled, Kant’s great work was to de- 
stroy precisely this conception of substance (or the thing 
in itself), and, in destroying it, he constituted himself 
the founder of the pure science of philosophy. After 
Kant, Fichte, with still greater energy, persecuted that 
idol of all dogmatism and rooted it out utterly. Hence, 
in so far as that conception is concerned, philosophy is 
not opposed to materialism, On the contrary, philosophy 
perfectly agrees with the materialistic mode of pro- 
cedure, All that it insists on is this, that materialism 
sheli not philosophize; since it is decidedly unmaterial- 
istic fo do so. Materialism is to collect facts, to gather 








thay. tegether and classify them as it best may, to make 
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e as completely 
independent and as an organized totality in itself, 


But materialism must not goa step further. So far as 
the causality relation extends, so far does it extend, but 
no further. For materialism to speak of morality, of 
law, nay, worse still, of philosophy, is very illogical, 
Materialism can at the utmost endeavor to explain, by 
applying the principle of cause and effect, how the food 
we eat produces thinking, if it chooses to engage upon 
this search for the squared circle; but in any other way 
thinking, reasoning, morality, religion, and law do not 
exist for it. 

It is only the old pre-Kantian dogmatic philosophy 
which imagines an opposition between materialism and 


philosophy. A. E. K, 
St. Louis, Nov. 13, 1867 





REVIEWS. 


All books designed for review in Tn# RounD TABLE must be sent 
to this office. 


TIMOTHY PICKERING.* 

T is a long time—some thirty-eight years—since Col. 

- onel Pickering died at the ripe age of eighty-five, and 
that carries back the record of his life, as told by his son, 
more than a century, and yet finds him starting upon a 
career of manhood. Such a span it does not often fall to 
the lot of filial reverence to contemplate. To say that 
one’s father did thus and so in matters of public moment 
a hundred years ago is what few among us have it in 
their power to aver; and when such a one comes forward 
to tell the story of a father whose name is associated go 
closely as Colonel Pickering’s is with much in the history 
of the country that is important, and not a little that is 
exciting, it is not strange that something more thana 





deeds of greater numbers with which we have been 
familiar of late, that the story of the Revolution has lost 
any of its attractive power. No period 80 marked as that 
can lose its interest under the incentive which we have 
undergone ever since, and are perhaps likely to expe. 
rience for many years yet, of new developements from 
family*archives and the discoveries of the antiquarian. 
Controversies turning upon this or that point, diver. 
gencies or deductions from this or that bias in the exam. 
ination of proofs, family susceptibilities and jealousies of 
ancestral honor, all tend to keep alive the satisfaction 
with which we dwell upon such momentous events, 








| What Mr. Bancroft, either by inconsideratencss or a way 
of looking at things after his own fashion, could do to 
raiso a commotion among the grandsons wo have all 
| seen within a very few years, Had our author been of 
that ticklish generation, we might not have found him 
so equable upon the sole point in which he las any fault 
to find with the representations of that historian. 

It has been commonly held, and Mr, Bancroft but re- 
peats the matter when he affirms that the British troops, 
in their disastrous retreat from Concord, would have 
been captured in a body “had Colonel Pickering been 
alert enough to intercept them with his fine regiment 
from Salem and Marblehead,” This charge of dilator! 
ness derives some color from the recital of even so care 
ful a monographist as Mr. Frothingham, in his Siege of 
Boston, together with the averment—derived, doubtless, 
from Heath's memoirs—that Pickering had under him 
some seven hundred militia; and the statement has been 
more recently repeated by Mr, Wella in The Life of Sam 
uel Adama, Jt is somewhat singular that a more at 
thentic deseription waa all the while existing, as our bb 
ographer asserts, and that it should have seemingly 
eseaped the attention of these investigatora, The charge 
of indecision or slowness againat thors troops of Picker 
ing wan circulated at the time, and the town of Salem 
formally addressed a memorial to the general court ex 
planatory of the circumstances, so aw to put on record & 
vindication of their name, ‘This paper haw long been ia 
print in Force's American Archives, It elaimea, and the 
body to whom it was addressed admitted the claim to be 
just, that the Salem troops marched with more alaerity 
than those of towns much nearer the conflict, and that 
they were not, had they arrived sooner, the formidable 
body, “being fewer than threo hundred,” that could 
have successfully encountered the flying British, That 
no mention is made by the historians of the self-vindica- 
tion of the men of Salem, with Pickering for their leader, 
is something singular, but hardly worth criminations 48 
our biographer apparently thinks, which good sense, We 
suppose, he owes to not having been a “ grandson.” 

Col. Pickering’s diary and the letters to his wife and 
other home friends preserve for us some interesting pas 
sages of history. He marched with the Massachusetts 
contingent that, under General Heath, were destined to 








* The Lifeof Timothy Pickering. By his son, Octavius Picker- 
ing, Vol. 1. Boeton: Little, Brown & Co. 1367. 


passing interest arises. It does not seem, with all the | 
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witness his incompetency in a bombastic flourish before 
Fort Independence. The inaction that ensued hardly 
created the diversion in his favor that Washington, 


This campaign was, however, in the train of events that 
prought Pickering prominently before the mind of the 
commander-in-chief and led to his appointment of adju- 
tant-general of thearmy. The post, as that post always is 
when creditably filled, was an onerous one, and his position 
doubtless led Pickering, with his knowledge both of the 
utmost needs of the army and of the insufficiency of zeal 
among the Pennsylvanians, to entertain no very exalted 
notions of the patriotism of that region. He felt that he 
was in fact warring in the enemy’s country, and when 
afterward, as a member of the Board of War, he was 
sitting at York in that state, the indifference and more 
positive political vices which he saw around him led him 
to speak sometimes discouragingly of the future. “If 
we should fail at last,” he writes to his wife, “‘ the Amer- 
jcans can blame only their own negligence, avarice, and 
want of almost every public virtue.” There are many 
disclosures and expressions in the volume before us that, 
while they afford no ground of congratulation for the 
credit of those times, show that the most austere of poli- 
tical virtues in a season of peril are environed with a 
crowd of the meaner sort, and are only predominant in 
the accomplishment of good after many intervals of a 
too-even conflict. It teaches us to believe that the records 
of cupidity and meanness that we have been obliged to 
set beside more honorable pursuits in our days of recent 
trial are not other than what political virtue will always 
have to carry in bringing revolutions to a triumphant 
end. 

Our biographer very wisely omits to burden his pages 
with recitals of events that he had no original matter to 
illustrate, but in the campaigns of Brandywine and Ger- 
mantown we find some light thrown upon the course of 
events. It devolved upon Pickering to write the despatch 
to Congress at the close of the first of these battles, and 
we are told that Washington, when he heard the gloomy 
story as his adjutant had recounted it, directed the in- 
terpolation of some words of encouragement for the 
future, 


Perhaps the chapters of most interest in the whole 
volume are those devoted to an exposition of the New- 
burgh addresses, when, at the war's end, there were 
efforts made to incite revolt among the troops because 
Congress was not supplied with the necessary means to 
dismiss the army with all the pay that was properly due 
them, It is well known what the dignified and concilia 
tory bearing of Washington was in those days and in that 
conjunction, and how we owe much to his prudence that 
nothing came of the ill: judged excitement. The author 
of the anonymous letters that were then ajfecting the 
army has generally been believed to have been Gen, 
Armstrong; and we have some curious particulars of the 
way in which he sought, many years after, to draw from 
Col, Pickering his remembrance of the events of the time, 
The several chaptera which are devoted to this matter 
are interesting in themselves and give more particulars 
of the events than we recollect to have elsewhere seen, 


The author has brought down his narrative to 1786, 
three years subsequent to the peace and more than 
throwsh the period of Col. Pickering's servico as quater. 
Miaster-yeneral, which office ho held until its abolishment 
in July, 1785, having shown by his efficiency in the cam 
pulgu against Cornwallis how energy and tact could 
acoomplinh much, When he was at one time without the 
Money to pay the postage even on lis deapatehes, before 
Congress yave him the privilege of franking them, 

Some of the letters of Colonel Pickering at the time, 
Just before the diemembormont of the army, divclose 
Hone foellngw of dintrant of Washington's ability, which 
allowed him to speak of him with an absence of that 
fooling of reapect that wo like beat to associate with #o 
Peorlow#s a name, His son is ata loas wholly to account 
for this, and there does not appear in the record any 
round that the feeling arose out of any personal differ. 
Sues, Some expression regarding the officers’ address to 
Washington's farewell orders would indicate that in his 
opinion a point had been stretched in giving so cordial 
4n endorsement to the popular reputation of the chief- 
tain, Asin the subsequent volume we must have the 
record of Colonel Pickering’s association with the first 
President, as a member of his cabinet, we may get 
Some further insight into the matter, though the qualifi- 
cations of his son in the present volume render it uncer- 
tain if the seeming estrangement—though never a per- 
Sonal one, apparently—can be wholly cleared up. 

The biographer is unable to say how extensive his 
work will be, His first volume is a stout octavo, and 
brings the record of Colonel Pickering’s career to his 


forty-first year. He was but still a young man and a! form, but within diverse in point of merit.” Decidedly 


| the rise and progress of the old Federal and Democratic Sacls the Gian ut Killer, Jack and the Bean Stalk, Hop-o'- 
parties, and we shall look for the subsequent volumes | “@Y-Lhumb, Tom Thumb, Puss in Boots, and enough 
with a good deal of interest ;more to make nearly forty tales, most of them equally 
: | illustrious with these. One important point—we have 
| the stories in their integrity : Red Riding Hood, for in- 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS. | stance, is eaten “ all up” by the wolf, instead of the wolf 
Gs) ; ; | being killed, as is done by some misguided narrators 
oa — skill = - —. 7 —— | imbued with the spirit of improvement of this degenerate 
; ee ahe~udl aadermne — 18 termed ChUC-' ace, On the other hand, Aladdin—who ought not, by 
literature ; it has become here, as in England, a branch of | the way, to be dissevered from his native pages in the 
ris oe — shi wee i oy _ Arabian Nights—has to be shorn of some of his alven- 
| ploye icult and little-appreciated task of writ- 


I : | tures ; so he wakes up and finds he has been dreaming ; 
| ing for the young, and artists of every degree of Pro- | at which point we became alarmed—needlessly, however, 
| ficiency find employment for their pencils in furnishing | fy, je ig not here—lest Robin Hood may have been 


| : . : Md : | 

appropriate illustrations. In some of the books destined | jixewise curtailed of some of his valorous exploits. 
| for young folk the literary element prevails, in others Nevertheless, barring the illustrations “by Doré and 
| the pictorial. It is true that the former has the advan- | Cruikshank,” but one of which is passable, we can com- 
| tage of such resources as established traditions and al- | 


: : : | mend the book as one which no parent is justified in 
ready-accepted poetic fantasies may afford, while the il-| withholding from his children. Of Mr. Dapa’s German 


lustrator is compelled to draw upon his imagination, and | translations we can also say as much. Nuteracker and 
ec i AE ec Ah PH aN 
of David and Goliath, Joseph and his Brethren, King whom a jealous fairy transforms into a moukey aad a be 
Solomon, or the nursery heroes Robin Hood and Robinson | neyolent magician restores ; so are several othere, and the 
Crusoe, by the rising generation, whose preconceived | amount of padding is less than usual, while the illustra- 
“or re ee personages are often rather dif- | tions, which are German and therefore good—just as the 











| type of, oddly enough, half the volume is German and 
In The Sick Doll’ and other stories, both departments | therefore bad—are ample and seductive. With the pro- 
are admirably filled. The little poems are exceedingly | ductions of Herrs Blum and Wahl, with very few excep- 
pretty, and the tales short and in every way suited to) tions, we imagine no well-regulated children will have 
the capacity of the very young readers for whom they | much to do, They are asif made to order, and are de- 
are intended. The good and genial temper of the illus- | cidedly mildly-drawn fairy tales—of the negatively good- 
trators shows itself in the round, jolly little children who, | ish sort. 
in @very situation and position,.adorn the pages of this| . Hans Christian Andersen we long believed to be the 
book, | only person extant to whom real knowledge of fairy lore 
Mr. Oscar Pletsch, we fancy, is responsible only for had descended; but last year, thanks to Miss Booth’s 
the illustrations of Shnick-Shnak? and Little Folks.2 If, admirable translation of his Fuiry Book, we became 
not, either he has mistaken as to part of his vocation | aware that M. Edouard Laboulaye, and now, thanks to 
and is as bad gud poct as he is good qud artist, or else | Miss Booth again, that M. Jean Macé are versed in many 
Leipzig, where the printing of the volumes has been) a wondrous tale of gramarye."® M. Macé is already well 
done very handsomely, is in almost as bad plight in the known in America through his charming J/istory of a 
matter of English translators as Lisbon, and the original | Mouthful of Bread, and at home as a skilful journalist, 
writer is maligned, ‘The volumes are composed each of | educator, and just now as editor of the Magazin d' Hduca- 
twenty admirable illustrations of children and pet ani- | tion, The present volume, we imagine, is part of his 
mals, all of every-day home baby-life, some funny, some | scheme for getting at the masses, At any rate, it shows 
tender and pleasing, but all beautiful, and all, unfortu-| a love and sympathy for children, and a knowledge of 
| nately, accompanied by explanatory verse of the execrable | their tastes, which his vivacity, fancy, and grotesquerie, 
quality to which we have alluded, Notwithstanding | and his inexhaustible repertoire of fairies, elves, dwarte, 
which drawback we recommend to parents who would | giants, mnagicians, grilling, so supplement as to make 
educate the taste of their children to give them the books | them worthy rivals for popularity with rivals that have 
jafter having razeed thom sulliciently to eliminate the | won the approval and received the revisions of genera. 


| 
| poetry,” which can be done without detriment to the)! tions. There is, perhaps, a thought too much of a moral 
pictures, 





in each tale; but the author's design was largely didac- 
Perhaps the grotesque, and what is impossible in na-| tic, and the warning is diffused through the tale and 
ture, is casier to paint than the portraits of real charac- | does not come in an unpleasant lump to efface the taste 
ters; and herein the illustrator of giant and fairy sto-| of the sweets, as when Miss Edgeworth and her school 
ries has a decided advantage, Besides, all children de-| furnish amusement of the proper and improving sort. 
light in the marvellous; they like gnomes and giants! ‘The stories are such as children will drink in breath- 
with fierce eyes and terrific heada—sometimes with two | lessly; two to whom our copy has been submitted, and 
or three, the more the better; they don’t quite believe | who would resent being termed children, have gone 
in them, but associate them with holiday entertainments, | straight through it with scarcely a pause; and, for the 
and expect to see them in all their monstrous exaggera. | rest, the abundant pictures and clear, large print are 
tion, together with enchanted princesses, valiant princes | as attractive as the stories, 
in hunting suits of green velvet, kings and queens who | ‘Che Aobinson Crusoe" before us is a triumphant nov- 
walk about with crowne on their heads and eat brend | elty. Beautiful in thick white paper, the large type that 
and honey in their coronation robes, and benignant | children Jove, and brightly-colored illustrations, the story 
fairies with inexhaustible stores of jewelry in their | is transformed into a monosyllabic history, where “Xury” 
pockets, The mingling of the horrible with the funny is | and “ Friday” are the only words of two syllables, Yot 
sustained with remarkable talent and variety inthe three | we have looked vainly for a passage that was awkward 
hundred illustrations #o abundantly scattered through | or strained ; and, in compliance with a suggestion, we 
the three volumes of The Boys’ and Girls’ Iluatrated Li-| read several pages to a roomful of persons unaware of 
brary’ ® In the firat book we find many old familiar) the peculiarity, and who, though on the slert for some: 
friends in bright now dresaed, with the well-remembered | thing strange, failed to discover it; then one after another 
rhymes, which pleasantly reeall the early daya when we | read aloud, but etill without detecting, until they had 
marvelled at the prowess of Jack the Giant Killer, sor: | examined the title-page, Beside the admirable idea of 
rowed over the aad bereavement of Little Bo Peep, and | adapting the book to the youngest readera, who ordin 
heartily rejoiced when the old woman got her refractory | arily find, instead of amusement, a moat forbidding bar. 
pig safely housed, ‘lhe second bool riaea in importance | rier of disjointed spelling-book literature, it gives no 








less Chicken, and, above all, The Wooing of Master Fox, | an interesting glimpse into the language, 

which in itself would form an exquisite little volume, | The handsomeat volumes on our list are Our Children's 
The illustrations are of a superior kind and are on very | Pets? and Animal Sagacity,’® which are of a piece with 
fine paper, ‘lhe book contains an amusing alphabet in yfp, Thomas Jackson's Our Dumb Companions, which we 
which animals, birds, and fishes are prominent, and some | have previously described at length (No, 143, p, 262), and, 
of which the little readers are taught in subsequent | jjk¢ jt, are written in the interest of the Society for the 
chapters to represent by hand-shadows throwa upon the prevention of Cruelty to Animals, More captivating 


wall, ‘The series is appropriately closed by selections | jooks than these could scarcely be devised ; bound in 

from Watt's Divine Songs. ——_— 

F ; ‘ a 1 The Chila’s Oun Book of Standard Fairy Tales, Ulustrated 

From Philadelphia comes in @ neat case a miniature by Doré and Cruikshatk. Philadel yhia: Dutiield Ashmead, 1867, 

library of three volumes handsome and externally uni,| §*§ Aunt Fanny's Fairy Slories, Translated from the German by 
Charles A. Dana, The same. ; 

caaane t 9 Seaside und Fireside Fairies, Translated from the German 

1 The Sick Doll, and other Stories for Youngest Readers, Bos- | of George Blum and Lonis Wahl, by A, L. Wister, The same, 





ton: John L, Shorey, 1568, | 10 Home Fairy Tates (Contes du Petit-Chdteau), By Jean Macé, 
. Shnick Shnak, By Oezcar Pletsch, Boston: 8. R. Urbino; | Translated by Mary L. Booth. New York: Harper & Brotrers, 
. P. Dutton & Co. | 1867, j 
3 Little Folks. The same, The same. | 11 Robinson Crusoe in Words of One Syllable. By Mary Godo}- 


4 Popular Nursery Vules. Puiladelphia: Duffield Ashmead. | phin. London and New York: George Koutledge & Sous, 1868. 
58. 12 Qur Children’s Pets. By Josephine. London: 8. W. Part- 
6 The Child's Picture Story Books. The same, ridge; New York: George Routledge & Sons. 

® The Jlkustra‘ed Gist Booe, ‘Tne same, W Animal Sagacity. Edited by Mrs. 8. C, Hall, The eame. 





with the Norae taleof The Twelve Wild Ducks, The Care uninteresting study to the philologiat, and to all of ua‘ 
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richly colored and gilded cloth, with brilliant enamel | scencry, customs, history, legends, ete.,5? by M. G. Sleeper, 
medallions of animals on the covers, lavishly illustrated | to say that the work is as instructive as it is amusing 
with desigus by Birket Foster, Harrison Weir, William | seems to be scarcely sutficient commendation, for the 
Hunt, J. Gilbert, and others, their reading matter will not | reader will find himself so much interested in its perusal 


disappoint juvenile lovers of animals—which all children | 
of healthy mind should be. The anecdotes, precepts, and 
verses are written con amore, by people evidently fond 
of children as well as of animals, and cannot fail to reach 
the hearts and enlist the sympathies of the little ones. 

We scarcely think that Gypsy's Year at the Golden 
Crescent * was really intended by the author as a serious 
warning to all mothers who entertain the idea of sending 
their daughters to a boarding-school ; but if the picture 
of Mrs. McMunn’s establishment be a faithful one, we 
should shudder at the thought of placing any young 
girl under her roof, and at the same time our heartfelt 
pity would be due to any instructress who had the ill- 
fortune to be charged with the education of a girl so 
badly trained at home and whose habits of mind were so 
hopelessly ill-regulated as those of poor Gypsy. Sunny 
IDours, Chineapin Charlie, and Cn the Wing '°-" are stories 
of three distinct periods of child life, in which the same 
small people go through a variety of adventures which are 
naturally and pleasantly described and increase in interest 
with the growth and developement of the youthful charac- 
ters. We learn to love the little ones in their happy home, 
and share their merriment round the Christmas tree; 
we watch the dawning of that heroic spirit which 
emboldens them to perform acts which their elders well 
might emulate, and feel a lively interest in their exten- 
sive wanderings under the charge of ‘“ Maum Sarah,” 
whose quaint and original views of life are quite re- 
freshing. 

The three volumes of Little Pitcher Stories *-*° are 
the first moiety of a set to be completed in six volumes, 
and come in a neat case. These are pleasant little 
chronicles of the every-day life of four little cousins— 
styled, by the old allusion, Fuur Little Pitchers—and, with- 
out any offensively obtrusive moralizings, cannot fail to 
benefit as well as amuse children under twelve years. 


Aunt Zelpeth’s Baby * is a most welcome addition to a 
household where family affection—so elevating in its in- 
fiuences and yet so rarely cultivated—has full sway ; the 
simple but pretty little narrative appeals especially to 
litle girls, for whom, as well as for their juvenile 
brethren, Aunt Hattie’s Library ***’ is admirably adapted. 
The six volumes consist of separate little stories written 
expressly for the children of Aunt Hattie’s nephew, a 
well-known clergyman, and it is therefore unnecessary 
to say that the moral of each is unexceptionable. 

Louis Sinclair,** one of the series of Lindendale Stories, 
is particularly adapted fur those boys to whom their 
parents desire to impart good moral instruction and 
religious teachings under a very thin veil of fiction. The 
book is written with more attention to style and good 
grammar than we are in the habit of finding in books of 
such slight pretension. . 

Will Rood’s Friendship* is a very interesting narrative 
of those varied experiences, those sweet and bitter lessons 
of life, which are learned in boyhood and have such last- 
ing effect upon the character of the man. It is one of the 
Rainford series and is well deserving of commendation. 

A Winter and Summer at Burton Hall® gives us a 
pleasant picture of a well-ordered family circle in which 
the children behave so naturally that all little readers 
may easily imagine themselves to be placed in the same 

position, and draw useful lessons from the good or bad 
conduct common alike to all children and the inevitable 
results accruing therefrom. 

There is nothing which is better calculated to stimu- 
late the energies and rouse in the youthful breast a 
spirit of honest emulation than a faithful and well- 
written biography of the early days of those great artists 
whose names adorn the pages of history. In Boy 
Artists ; or, Sketches of the Childhood of Michael Angelo, 
Mozart, Haydn, Watteau, and Sebastian Gomez *! Madame 
Eugénie Foa bas given us a little volume the moral and 
intellectual tendency of which is irreproachable; the 
young reader will not only be interested with the stories, 
but will find in them subjects for contemplation which 
will tend to awaken his ambition, expand his faculties, 
and strengthen his good resolutions. 

Of Sweden and Norway: Sketches and Stories of their 


M Gypsy's Year at the Golden Crescent. By E. $ *he 
Rosusit Usetes th enna tone ent. By E. Stuart Phelps. 
1° Sunny Hours. By Nellie Eyster, P 3 : ; 
Ret or y yeter. Philadelphia: DuMield 

1® Chincapin Charlie. The same, 

17 Ge aie eame, 

* Kour Little Pi'chers, By Mra. May. : W 
ade eee” see y Mr fay, Boston: William HM, 

1” Bertia’s Telegraph, The same. The same, 

29 Unele ers Fortune, The vame. The wame. 

1 Aunt Zelpeth'as Baby, Toston: William V. Spene i 

22 Lily's Birthday, Boston: Graves & Young, seeiaadiane 

29 Sheep and Lambs, ‘The eame, 

24 Chest of Toola, Vhe eame, 

26 Maggle and the Mice, The same, 

2° The Lost Kittle, Vhe same, 

27 Jua’s New Shoca, Tho wame, 

2° Louin Sinclair ; or, The Silver Pitze Medata, By Lawrence 
Lancewood, Voston; Graves & Young, 1467. 

Well Rood'a Iriendehip. Vy Glance Gaylord, 
Graves & Young, 1867 

89 Winter and Summer at Burton Hall, Ly Mra, R. J, Greene, 
Boston: I. P. Dutton, 1868, 


“| Hoy Artists, By Madame Kuyénle : EP ; 
on & Ce." 1600 y an uénle Foa, Boston; E, P, Dut 


Boston: 


as to be hardly aware of the amount of valuable informa- 
tion which he has acquired concerning the customs and | 
character and, above all, the literature and traditions of 
a people whose annals, reaching far back into the region 
of fable and mythology, are filled with narratives of 
great and heroic deeds, of wonderful adventure and in- 
trepid courage. A family circle, composed mainly of 
nephews and nieces, are the pleased listeners, while a 
learned traveller, their uncle, seems never to weary of re- 
counting his experiences, which he adorns with such 
charming legends and poetic histories that, as we reach 
the last page, we are willing to exclaim with little 
Thornie : “ Is ends splendidly. I admire stories that end 
well ; they make one feel so comfortable !” 

Among the caterers for the young devourers of juvenile 
literature are two German ladies, Rosalie Koch and Maria 
Burg, whose stories, compiled under the title of Seed- 
time and Harvest, have been carefully translated, and 
form an acceptable volume according to the popular type 
of religious and moral tales for children. 

Margaret, the Pearl of Navarre,** furnishes an authen- 
tic record of events occurring during a period of French 
history with which young students are seldom familiar ; 
it is a narrative drawn from authentic sources of the life 
of Margaret of Valois, the first princess of a royal house 
who embraced the reformed religion. She was the sister 
of Francis the First, by her second marriage became 
Queen of Navarre, was the mother of Jeanne d’Albret 
and grandmother of Henri Quatre. She distinguished | 
herself by the piety of her life and her strenuous efforts 
in the cause of the Reformation, and her biography— 
written with great simplicity and care—is well worthy | 
of attentive consideration. | 
There are many persons who think—and not without 
some reason—that Christmas is a season of recreation, | 
and that children should be permitted to enjoy their 
pastime without being subject to a dose of sermonizing ; 
still, the youthful mind is ever ready to receive new im- 
pressions, and such as are imbibed in early life are pow- 
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lars by getting him to put it to his blessed nose, ang 
propounds the “‘ one rule of orthography ”—viz. : “Put jy 
the sperits first, and then put in the sugar; and remem. 
ber, every dhrop of wather you put in after that Spoils 
the punch,”’—till, after their larned discourse, and the 
“sacking” of the Pope in theology, logic, and Latin, 
Father Tom in an evil hour persuades his Holiness to 
take a dhraw of the “raal nagur-head, a very mild and 
salubrious spacies of the philosophic weed,” whereby the 
Pope is carried off to bed, “ mortial sick,” calling for a 
basin and a confissor, commanding that he shall never 
see that wild Irish priest again, and making his exit 
with exclamations that his latther end’s Approaching, 
which terminate in an “ ubplsch!—ach!” so that merit 
has not its reward and no bishopric comes to the out and 
out cleverest fellow of the whole jing-bang. 

Admirable as are the casuistry, the logic, the expogi. 
tions of the Fathers—concerning whom the Pope con. 
fesses that “ myself disremembers the particlar passidges 
they alledge out of them old felleys,” says he, “though 
sure enough they’re more numerous nor edifying”—com. 
mend us on the whole to the Irish-Latin of the third 
chapter—the Pope’s invitation, “Nune poculum altherum 
imple,” and his Riv’rence’s response, “ Cum omni jucun. 
ditate in vité, cum summif concupiscintid et animosi. 
tate ;” his assent to his Holiness’s laudation of his poteen, 
“ Verum est pro te—it’s thrue for you,” whereto the Pope 
naturally rejoins, “‘ Prava est tua Latinitas, domine,’ says 
the Pope, finding fault like wid his etymology,” to which 
the apology is artful, “‘ Parva culpa mihi, small blame 
to me, that is,’ says his Riv’rence ; ‘nam multum laboro 
in partibus interioribus,’ says he—the dear man! that 
never was at a loss for an excuse!” whence he beguiles 
the Pope into an instruction in the vernacular to a ser. 


| vant, and makes a claim of having “sacked” him, 


which, however, is disallowed, and the end is only 
accomplished by goading the Pope to such frenzy that 
he exhausts the vocabulary of Latin anathematizations, 
and has to fall back upon the Irish. 

We are glad to see that Messrs, Simpson & Co, seem to 
have acted on our suggestion to wake up their proof-read- 
er, for the present volume is disfigured by much fewer er- 
rors than we found in the original—and, we believe, sup- 


erful for good or ill; it is, therefore, that for the great | pressed—edition of 7’he Sayings of Dr. Bushihacker, Stil 
teachings on which so much of human happiness or there is room for improvement in this respect ; a merely 
misery depends we must recognize | cursory examination has revealed to us half-a-dozen mis 
* All place a temple and all season summer,” takes which we could wish corrected. For example, on 
and we trust our young friends will profit by the lessons, | page 33 there are no less than three ; “ ceremoniam ” is 
simple and yet earnest, which they will find agreeably | printed “ceremonian ;” ‘‘undher,” “ unher ;” and “in- 
given in Echo Bank® and The Hard Master.** Nor are | mittere,” “immitere.” Again, on page 39, “ we've to 
the children only to profit by the efforts of the temper-| have’’ seems to be a misprint for “ we're to ave ;” and on 
ance society ; there are some things contained in these | page 51 the word “as” is omitted—“ as fast as ever,” ete. 
little volumes on which parents would do well to ponder | Mr. Cozzens, too, in his pleasant introduction, appears to 
ere it be too late. The three little stories, Ben Jolt’s; be at fault in making Michael Heffernan “a hedge 
Good Name,” The True Boy, and, last and prettiest, | priest,” as he may, perhaps, agree with us after a care: 
Little Bobbie,” are presented by the American Tract So. ful reading of page 52. These are slight blemishes, aod 
ciety, who, in accordance with the taste and fashion of it may be thought hypercritical to dwell on them, but we 
the day, have adorned their books with numerous illus- are of opinion that a publication de lire, such a8 this, 
trations. cannot be too minutely perfect. Large paper, clear 
, ‘ | type, and the other beauties we have enumerated 
LIBRARY TABLE. | are in a measure thrown away if the reader is continu 
i | ally annoyed by misprints and dropped letters. And the 
ATHER TOM AND THE POPE; or, A Night in Agathynian Press has already, in soshort atime, attained 
the Vatican. New York : A. Simpson & Co. 1867.— | 8uch excellence, that we cannot help wishing it that 
As one of those comet-like apparitions of wit, such ascome Slight increase of care which alone is needed to make it8 
upon us but once or twice in a century, compact with | publications all that the most fastidious taste could desire. 
humor enough foran Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, or a | . , 
series of Noctes Ambrosiane, this inimitable bit of satire | Dr. Austin's Guests. By William Gilbert. seg 
is deservedly made the subject of a triumphant piece of | Alexander Strahan. New York: George Routledge 
book-making, complete with heavy paper, lavish mar- | Sons.--T he idea of producing a humorous effect by bring: 
gins, rubrications, quaint devices, and a limited edition— | i"& together persons afllicted with various forms of ow 
altogether a treasure for the bibliomaniac of another 20™@nia is by no means new, and the manner in — 
generation. Mr. Cozzens, too, has seconded the efforts of |!" 38 worked out by Mr. Gilbert does not render it ’ 
the publishers, and given us, in a happily written pref- | ®7Y Means interesting. As a physiological recap 
ace, his speculations about the authorship—which spite forms of mental derangement as Dr, Austins oo" 
of its being attributed to Lord Brougham, the Duke of exhibit might be highly instructive were they T# 
Wellington, and with, to our mind, even stronger proba- | C288; but if they are merely the creations of yang eo 
bility, to Dr. Samuel Ferguson, author of The Morging of | brain they can have no such value, but must be Judge i 
the Anchor, he has“ a shrewd suspicion” isin part, at least, by the rules applied to ordinary heroes and heroines, #" 
to be ascribed to Maginn—and a sketch, clear, if but in | #7 Only interesting in proportion to their originality 8 
outline, of the polemical exploits of the illustrious Father studies of character, or to the strength of their — 
Tom Maguire, of Innismagrath, ten years before Black. |" ® well-constructed plot. We wonder at the taste . 
wood told “how Father Tom went to take pot-luck at the | days gone by which produced Joe Miller's Jest Book, 
Vatican.” jand could relish stories of 70 Madmen who cr 
It is idle to try to give sample gems from what is a mitted some sad stupidities ; and it is difficult to mast 
single crystallization of wit, from the time his Riv'rence | ®9Y teader of the present age who would not be repel ms 
hauls out an imperi’l quart bottle out ov his coat-pocket, | by such coarse humor, and impossible to imagine ad 
places it forenenst the Pope, as calculated to “ rive the | °° who would not be utterly wearied by the lengths 
cockles of your Holiness’s heart,” outs wid the cork, Which it is carried in these dreary pages. In the e * ‘ 
reconciles him to the insinuation against the papal cel. termed Introductory, and that called Scientific te 
= Sweden and Norway; Sketches and Storiea of their Scenery ings, the author “revels in this exquinite foo wd 
Customa, History, Legenda, etc, By M. G. Sleeper, Moston: and nothing can be more tiresome and more aad than 
Gould & Lincoln, 1867, arguments and contests of men whose brains, weak Of 
ne tine and Harcet. enosinted from te German of Row: | overtaxed, have bocome possonned by sono wteang® itl 
yt Margaret, the Pearl of Navarre. New York: ‘Amorican | cination, who can reason clearly on all points but one 
Te Woh ak a tomperens Tale, By Wrvie.” New York: and pity in another the infirmity they unconsclourly 
National ‘Temperance wocloty, ie ; share, Where the author doos not attempt to heighten 


a) 
46 The ; “ , 5 : : y 
National rl ww ML tay en ee: Sew Saves | hin effects by contrasta of mania, he does not, p rhapm, 





“7 Ben Holt's Good Name, New York: American Tract So-| 80 much offend our taste, but he does not suceved ; 
awakening our sympathies, The longest tale, ontitier 
The Old Maid, gives a fair picture of tho stato of mon. 


clety 
"The True Hoy, New York; American 'I'ract Society, 1867, 
Lite Hobbie, By NellioGrabame, The same, 1867, 
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tal imbecility which it is possible for a woman to fall 
jnto when, by the misfortune of her security from all 
necessity for exertion, the little intelligence she 
once possessed has never been fairly used. Miss Bland 
affords a painfal exhibition of weaknesses and folly 
that almost becomes insanity, and her story might 
farnish a double moral, namely, that people should 
not allow themselves to become such idiots, or that, 
paving done 80, they should never be tempted to 
emerge from the stagnant obscurity that befits their 
mental condition. Like life and death in its mystery, 
though, fortunately, not in the frequency of its visita- 
tions; like all effects which are constantly visible, while 
their causes remain obscure, the subject of insanity is 
always profoundly interesting to the human mind, and 
consequently offers to the dramatist and novelist a means 
of producing the most powerful effects. But such mate- 
rial is not to be easily used, and Mr. Gilbert has made 
the not infrequent mistake of being gifted with aspiring 
genius—from Icarus down to the last presumptuous 
actor who thought that playing a great part would make 
him a great artist—and has forgotten that powerful 
forces require corresponding strength for their use. If 
he is under the impression that a collection of tales, 
with such a dismal thread running through them, can be 
useful or amusing to any reader, he is laboring under a 
hallucination greater than any which afllicted Dr. Aus- 
tin's Guest. 


One Wife too Many; or, Rip Van Bigham: A Tale 
of Tappan Zee. By Edward Hopper. New York : Hurd 
& Houghton. 1857.—A good story whose plot may be 
concisely described as very nearly the converse of Hnoch 
Arden, with a pleasanter ending, Mr. Hopper has tried 
very successfully to spoil by telling in wretched verse 
what might have been better told in prose. The delu- 
sion of poetasters who fancy they are poets is too com- 
mon to be surprising; but how it is that intelligent pub- 
lishers, Whose impress has hitherto had so fair a charac 
ter, could be brought to share the delusion, surpasses our 
comprehension, On reflection we retract so much of the 
first sentence as seems to imply that Mr. Hopper might 
have done better in prose; we shall content ourselves 
with saying that he could not have done worse. His ex- 
asperating humor, his vapid sarcasm, his incomparable 
dulness, though perhaps less conspicuous in prose, would 
have still been there ; but we should have escaped his in- 
tolerable rhythm and his maddening prolixity, and therein 
a portion of the anguish one feels at the utter waste of 
262 pages of good paper and pleasant typography. 
Whatever interest the story originally had, speedily 
evaporates under the author’s skilful handling, leaving a 
precipitate of thorough stupidity. The only possible use 
we can conceive for the book is to serve as a horrible ex- 
ample to poetical youth. 


Peter Bedford, the Spitalfields Philanthropist. By | 


William Tallack. London: 8. W. Partridge. 1867.—Mr. 
Bedford's career offers a striking example of the power 
of a strong will, when steadily devoted to one purpose. 
In youth neither rich nor displaying exceptional talent, 
his religious feeling and deep sympathy for the poor and 
suffering continually impelled him to a course of action 
at once benevolent and judicious, until his influence 
over the unfortunates he served, as well as upon the many 
illustrious philanthropists with whom he came in contact, 
enabled him to assist largely the cause of private charity 
and public reform. Mr. Bedford was a member of the 
Society of Friends, and in his long years of usefulness 
he reflected additional credit upon a sect always conspic- 
uous for good works. Such a life as this benevolent 
Quaker's is one of the best arguments in favor of the 
Curistianity it adorns, and this simple and unostenta- 


tious biography preaches more forcibly than many ser- 
mons, 


Modern Palmistry ; or, The Book of the and. Chiefly 
according to the System of d’Arpentigny and Desbar- 
rolles ; with some accountof the Gipsies. By A. R. Craig, 
IMLA., author of The Philosophy of Training, etc. With 
Illustrations. New York: American News Company. 
1867.—From the chaff of which this book is chiefly 
composed the acute and patient reader may extract 
Wavy grains of wheat. As we are neither patient nor 
acute our discoveries in that direction were limited. 
To be just, however, Modern Palmistry gives evidence of 
Considerable wasted research and ingenuity which, with a 
little more literary skill and system, might have made a 
more interesting: book ; as it is, the chapter on 7he Gip 
we4 Ss entertaining enough and the author's applications 
0" his somewhat finospun theories to characters of history 
Ate at least amusing if not instructive, 


BOOKS RECEIVED, 


Hunn & Hovanron, New York, Works of Charles Dickens, 
Globe edition, Llustrated by Darley and Gilbert. The Pick 
Wick Papers, Four volumes in one, Pp, 200, 284, 200, 200, 
17, 

Jtallan Journeys, By W.D, Howelle, Pp. 020, 186%, 
our Yours among the Spanivh-Americana, By by Tar 

Ww MAurok, Pp, x,, 401, IN, 

Wi Townseny & Apama, New York, Horse Portralture, 

ant” WH Appendix containing the performances of Doxter 

rt * Ropratt by Scott, By Joveph Cairn Sinpron, Pp, xi, 


| 


la. W. Canieton & Co., New York.—Love in Letters. Tlus- | 


trated in the correspondence of eminent persous. By Allan 
Grant. Pp. viii., 336. 1867. 
_ Corry O’Lanus: His Views and Experiences. With comic 
illustrations by J. H. Howard. Pp. 236. 1867. 

Anson D. F. Ranpoipu, New York.—The Heavenly Land. From 
the De Contemptu Mundi cf Bernard de Morlaix. By Samuel 
W. Duftield. Pp. xv., 19. 1867. 

W. V. Spencer, Boston.—A Pocket-Book of Private Devotions. 
By Rev. Hugh Hutton, A.M. Pp. vi., 134. 1867. 

Ketty & Piet, Baltimore.—Beechenbrook: A Rhyme of the 
ao By Margaret J. Preston. Seventh edition. Pp. 106. 

G8, 


Memoir of John Yates Beall. Pp. vi., 297. 

Elements of Geometry. By A. M. Legendre. Translated 
from the eleventh French edition by Francis H. Smith, A.M. 
Pp. iv., 312. 1867. 

Elements of Trigonometry. Plain and Spherical. By Le- 
fébvre de Tourcy. ‘Translated from the last French edition. 
By the same. Pp. xvi., 138, 150. 1868. 

J.B Liprincorr & Co., Philadelphia.—lhe Story of Waldemar 
Krone’s Youth. By H. F. Ewald. ‘Translated from the 
Danish. Pp. viii.. 381. 1868, 

My Noyel; or, Varieties in English Life. By Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton. 2 vols. Pp. 414, 409, 491, 482. 1867. 

The Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia. By Sir Samuel W. 
Baker, M.A., F.R.G.S. Pp. xxil., 596. 1867. (London: Mac- 
millan & Co.) 

Dick & Firzceratp, New York. —Frost’s Original Letter- 
Writer. By S. A. Frost. Pp. 202. 

D. AprLeton & Co., New York.—The Empress Josephine. By 
L. Mihlbach. ‘Translated from the German by Rey. W. Binet, 
A.M. Illustrated by Gaston Fay. Pp. 250. 1867. 

T. B. Peterson & Bros., Philadelphia.—Barnaby Rudge. By 
Charles Dickens. Peyple’s edition. Llustrated by H. K. 
Browne. Pp. 720. 

Pickwick Papers. Bythesame. Illustrated octavo edition. 
Pp. xxviii., 326. 

A. Simpson & Co., New York.—Slave Songs of the United States. 
Pp. xliv., 115. 1867. 

Wm. H. Hints, Jr., & Co., Boston.—Little Pitcher Stories. By 
Mrs. May. 3 illustrated vols. Four Little Pitchers, Bertie’s 
Telegraph, Uncle Barney’s Fortune. 

PaMPuets, Etc. 

Freveric A. Brapy, New York.—The Confesser. Translated 
ge the French of M. Abbé * * *, author of Under the Ban. 
Pp. 182. 1867. 

Dick & FirzaERaLp, New York.—Sir Bernard Gaston; or, The 
Secret of Moultree Hall. By J. F. Smith, Esq. Pp. 20s. 

We have also received current numbers of ‘the Month, T 

Eclectic Magazine, The Galaxy, The Atlantic Monthly, Har- 

yer’s, The Phrenological Journal, The Home Monthly, The Old 


ly, The Riverside Magazine. 





LITE RARIANA. 


FITZ-GREENE HALLECK’S death severs another of 
the few remaining links which connect this genera- 

tion with the little band of early American poets—Perci- 
val, Drake, Brainerd, Allston, Paulding. Never profes- 
sionally a dittcrateur, he never had the stimulus of neces- 
sity, andhe wrote, though with facility and sometimes 
rapidly, fastidiously, and so sparingly that the largest 
edition of his collected works contains but a little more 
than thirty pieces. But of these few more have become 
household words than has fallen to the lot of much more 
productive—perhaps than any other of—American poets. 
Not even the wonderful capacity of school speakers and 
necrological columns for making poetry trite and hack- 
neyed has been able to spoil his Varco Bozzaris, printed 
after his return from Europe in 1823, during the Greek 
rebellion that cost Byron his life, or his lines on the death 


ag the “Co.” of “ Croaker & Co.”—he secured his earli- 
est fame, beginning : 
* Green be the turf above thee, 
Friend of my better days! 
None knew thee but to love thee, 
Nor named thee but to praise,”— 


than which no stanza that we know has been subjected 


agine, has ever been more frequently quoted during the 
life of its author. These two and Burns among his 
minor poems, with Connecticut—and we might add 
Fanny, but that scarce a score of men now living can 
realize the points of this elaborate satire, which, in its 
Don Juan metre and with its 1,500 lines, was printed 
within three weeks of its author's commencement of it— 
will be the poems by which he will be bet} remem- 
bered. But, owing no doubt in a large degree to the 
rarity with which he exerted his powers, he can be award. 
ed the rare praise of having left no poem unworthy of the 
author of the best of them—even if we consider that to be 
Marco Bozzaris, which we think may justly be styled the 
finest martial poem of its kind in the language. Mr. 
Halleck was of honorable descent, his maternal ancestor 
having been John Eliot, the famous “ Apostle to the In- 
dians.” Coming to New York at the age of eighteen, in 
1813, after some banking and mercantile experience, he 
became the confidential man of business of John Jacob 
Astor, who named him, on the establishment of the Astor 
Library, one of its trustees, and whom he served until the 
death of his employer, in 1849, when he returned to his 
birthplace in Connecticut, where, except for occasional and 
brief visits to New York, he resided until his death on Tues. 
day of last week. Mr, Halleck wasaman of much culture 
and learning, an industrious reader, speaking fluently 
many of the modern languages, and, thanks to a rare 
humor and a rich fund of aneedote, so brilliant a con 
versationiat as to make him a great social favorite, 
while his private character—and oxeept in’ his few 
verses ho never appeared ino public—was without a 
blemish, or polities he had more than a distaste, and it 
in stated thaton but two occasions, and then from person 
al motives, did he casta vote, This, as he freely explained, 
was duo to his distrust of the fundamental principles of 
democracy ; but we ought, perhaps, to add that it in no 











I 
Guard, The Michigan University Magazine, The Northern Month- | 


of his nearest friend, John Rodman Drake, with whom— | 


to more diligent efforts to vulgarize it, and none, we im- | 





359 
| peculiarities of his political views we are, probably, in 
;Some respect indebted for a partiality for The Round 
Table which found expression in what must have been 
one of his latest notes, in terms of appreciation and en- 
couragement which are invested with a new valye now 
that the hand that wrote them is still. 
| A SUGGESTION we made sume week since, originally 
in reference to honorary degrees, to the effect that all 
| persons not ashamed of the source of their degrees should 
add to the letters the name of the college which conferred 
| them, has elicited evidence, in correspondence and in 
other ways, of an interest in the matter we had scarcely 
| imagined, and now we learn that the alumni of one of 
the most distinguished collegiate institutions in the coun- 
| try are likely to act upon it. The expedient has the 
; merit, aside from its perfect simplicity and sure efficacy, 
| that it rests entirely with those who would be benefited 
| by it to put it in practise. Degrees have been brought 
‘into all sorts of disrepute by the lavish manner in which 
| they have been bestowed—by institutions of the lowest 
grade chartered by legislatures of ignoramuses, by fac- 
| ulties who know little of the persons to whom they give 
| them, or who give them in response to solicitations or in 
| expectation of endowments in return. Thus A.M., D.D., 
| LL.D. are frequently flaunted by thoroughly ignorant 
}and commonplace people, often indeed by people who 
have no other title than that they have seen fit to take 
them and none can find proof wherewith to gainsay their 
|right. The addition of the naie of their colleges by the 
alumni of the half-dozen leading ones would summarily 
| change all this. Many of the honorary degree wearers 
‘and impostors would sink their titles rather than ac- 
| knowledge from what obscurity they derived them, or to 
continue to wear them with the stigma that would come 
\from their being unauthenticated. Honorary degrees, 
| if bestowed at all, would be given only to men likely to 
| be creditable. The Stiggins Conference Universities 
could no longer give A.M.s significant of nothing, yet 
| to all outward semblance equal to the A.M.s of Harvard 
jor of Yale. The step is one that can be taken by any 
alumni or class-meeting, and that, taken by one college, 
| will quickly be followed by all that dare to take it. 
| Messrs. Hurp & HovuGuton have in preparation, in 
| addition to works we have already mentioned, The Great 
| Exhibition, with practical and humorous continental 
| sketches, by Howard Payson Arnold, author of Huropean 
| Mosaics ; Cakes and Ale at Woodbine, by Barry Gray ; 
Salome : a Dramatic Poem, by J. C. Heywood ; Letters on 
International Copyright, by. Henry C. Carey, author of 
Principles of Political Heonomy, The Slave Trade, Deo- 
mestic and foreign, etc.; The Philosophy of Eating, by 
Albert J. Bellows, M.D. ; and Sketches Abroad, with illus: 
trations by Felix O. C. Darley. 


THE singularly effective chromo-lithographs published 
iby L. Prang & Co., of Boston, have lately attracted a 
| great deal of attention. Those which we have seen de- 
serve marked praise. None would have believed ten 
years ago that oil painting could be imitated like this— 
imitated to complete hallucination for those ignorant of 
the secret—and that the work when done could he 
afforded at such an inconsiderable price. Some of these 
pictures are surprisingly soft and mellow in tone, and 
the unpleasant effect which imitations almost invariably 
produce is in such instances entirely absent. Those 
who have not yet examined this new branch of illustra- 
tive art will be gratified beyond their expectations by 
the progress which it has recently made. 


Ir is not surprising that so many of what are styled 
“religious” papers fall into contempt. Whether we con- 
sider their want of scholarship, their ridiculous snuflling 
tone, or their continual implications that the pretence of 
piety ought to bring them prosperity, we find enough to 
justify the educated public in regarding them coldly. 
None can have more respect than ourselves for certain 
worthy and dignified exceptions, but of the justice of our 
criticism as applied to the average “religious” press we 
are well assured. What is to be thought of a paper aim- 
ing to be considered the leading organ of an influential 
denomination which prints as a leaded editorial on its 
leading page the fullowing—we omit name and numbers : 

“ Hats AND Furs.—Our friend, — —, both at his old stand, 
— Broadway, and his new one, — Union Square, offers to his pa- 
trons a choice variety of articles in bis specialty. Inthearticle of 
men’s hats, for a wonder, Fashion favors both taste and utility; 
and in the article of furs she has less opportunity to display 
her fantastice, Both these in superior quality may be obtained 
at ———"s, whose wares are second to no others,” 





This choice indication of the objects for which journalism 
of its particular kidney exists appears in Ze New York 
Christian Advocate of Nov, 21, This ia only exceeded 
by the following delicious morceau, which we have kept 
by us some time, and which was printed during the 
summer as an editorial” in Ve Mpiseopal Methodist, of 
Baltimore ; , 

O° ae & have opened the ' Fashionable Ladies Shoe 
Store’ on North Charles Street, Mer, in nlroady favorably 
known ae the late President of the Young Men's Christian Ano. 
cation, He isn a gentleman of energy and enpacity, which he 
fully evinced by his uutiring exertions in the case of Christian 


‘| philanthropy, We may be excuted for referring to thin mubjects 


but having resigned the position he filed #o long and well, it ia 
due to hin numerous friends, us well as to himself, to present 





wiso Impatred his loyalty during the civil war, ‘To there | him tn biv new relation to the public.[!) Ibs parkyge te a youag 
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man of character and fine business habits, the son of a clergyman | Tne (English) PurLotoaricau Socrery reports, through 


i 
Jirvini 7e wis > > snerityv.”” | . : ° bi Se 
in Virginia, We wish them great prosperity. recent issues of its 7ransactions, the progress of important 


Bisior Coxn, of Western New York, 7'he Bookseller | 
Mentions—in response to Mr. Parton’s Taternational | 
| 


= 


peges with words not found in Jamieson’s Scottish Dic- 

ae bid ta tke many of i 7 i ; te si fs 

Copyright article, from which, like many of its English | ¢j,nary), of North Lancashire, and of Gothic and Cornish 

contemporaries, it quotes freely—has received from an , glossaries, As to its new English Dictionary, the editing 
, rn ic  y rn i , > | . a yr r >- we 

Oxford publisher a royalty on one of his panned of of the letters D, F, G, N, Q, V, X, Y, Z is nearly com- 

poems. As the sum specified, however, is but £20, it 


hardly impairs the integrity of Mr. Parton’s statement 
of the one thing in the whole copyright business in which 
we do not appear at a disadvantage, viz , that while re- 
spectable American publishers pay, in the absence of a 
law to compel them, English publishers do not. 

Mr. T. H. Worra.u bas accepted the invitation of 
the New York Historical Society to read a paper on 
Mexico before that body on the evening of December 38d. 
This gentleman was for some time a resident of Mexico, | 


other letters, and contributions of words used by writers 


solicited. 


manifestations, in the shape of publication socicties, new 





and had peculiar opportunities for judging the country | 
and its inhabitants. As Mr, Worrall adds to unusual | 
experience acknowledged taste and culture, his antici- 


glossaries of the dialects of Banffshire (which fills 226, 


of our day, but not found in the dictionaries, are also | 


texts, the introduction of the study in schools, have been 
very frequent of late, and are even beginning to show | publication an extremely attractive list of books, at the 
| themselves popularly among us, as in Prof. Shute’s| head of which is Mr. Swinburne’s much talked-cf Wi. 


Vs 30, 186 
necessary to say that we intended Mr. de Vere's Dame 
to come in the second clause of the sentence, with thosy 
at whose absence we expressed surprise. We are Un. 
willing, however, that any should misconstrue our Mean. 
ing, for we consider Mr. de Vere one of the most char. 
ing as well as one of the most thoughtful of modern poets 
—an author whom it is rather discreditable to American 


pleted, but additional help is asked for in the editing of | taste to have so long neglected. We know of nothing in 


religious verse superior to his May Carols for gracefyl 
fancy, apt illustration, felicitous phrase, united to tender 
piety and accurate thought. The bits of landscape inter. 


Tar Anglo-Saxon revival in England—of which new | persed have all the delicacy and finish of a cabine 


Watteau. 


Mr. JonN CAMDEN HOTTEN announces for immediatg 


’ | school Manual of Anglo-Saxon, just published by Messrs. | liam Blake, Artist and Poet, whose colored illustrations, 
Leypoldt & Holt—has received an important contribution 


| in the establishment of an Anglo-Saxon professorship at | have been prepared from the original drawings of Blake 


“altogether different from ordinary book illustrations,” 





jets d " | Cambridge University. The endowment, £10,000, has ‘and his wife, to affurd specimens of their different styles, 
pated lecture is likely to be one of signal interest and been given by the Rev. Dr. Bosworth, Rawlinsonian pro- | 'There are new editions, also, of all Mr. Swinburne’s walks 
value. - , | fessor of Anglo-Saxon in Oxford University, formerly of —the Poems, Song of Italy, Chastclard, and Atalanta in 
Mr. J. FLETCHER WILLIAMS, one of the editors of The | Trinity College, Cambridge. Among the candidates for | Calydon—and, uniform with them, a volume of Walt 
Historieal Society, ise soon to publish History of Saint the chair are the Rev. W. W. Skeat, editor of several of | Whitman’s published poems, selected and edited by Mr, 
Paul hich 1 , cl : tk f ry i 1 the Early English Text Society’s works and of some of | William Michael Rossetti. Mr. Hotten has also supple. 
ee ee oe ee ee ee ee ee vee ee | those of the Philological Society mentioned in the last’! mented his Slang Dictionary by the addition to its fourth 
for which a large portion of his material has been col- 


Saint Paul Pioneer and the secretary of the Minnesota 


Snstell: dhaeuath onal cleo: sinus of Aduamal ile ta paragraph, and the Rev. T. O. Cockayne, also well known edition of additional details concerning Beggars’ Marks, — 
cpio aiid Riceahie: as an editor and as a controvertist. | the hieroglyphics left on house-walls, gate-posts, etc., by 
Mrs. E. D. E. N. Sovrnwortm has completed another | Dr. JuLius RopENDERG, of Berlin, and Mr. E. Dohm, j tonne, Sagan, and pediers, to instruct other news 
novel, which is soon to be published by the Messrs Peter- editor of the famous A ladderadatach, pia = the aon of | i le Say ae: te The Siapeaiae of She tenet 
son. Its plot, we learn, “ whoily different from that of | issuing a new monthly entitled Der Salon, which hier _— g : : . 
any previous production of this gifted author, is literally | partake of the nature both of the English yin and om pied Seemnes & grave ie vary pookahly diane. 
founded upon fact.” | of the French revue, and to which the most eminent of ered. Captain Hall, it seems, learned from some Esqui- 
CURISTMAS ANNUALS are a thing practically unknown | German poets, novelists, and essayists will contribute. maux whom he met on a sledding tour that at about 
with us, perhaps because of the Puritan secularization of| A VERY valuable outgrowth of the Paris Exhibition he rpaiimng-aebiren “et apd e-tervialieaprdiunes 
the festival. At any rate, except Miss Olive Logan’s Christ- | Will be a series of reports on the present state and recent ma eo teen, Sen.» Dany, aan WS wp he eee. 
mas story, which, we presume, we are to have henceforth, | Progtess of all the arts and sciences, several of which are Captain Hall organized bot eapeaitnunay force from the 
the publications of the season differ in no respect from #/ready published, and which are assigned to men who naming orets, penvatting — to enc mam, teenies 
those of any other, unless it be in number and sometimes | 2T@ Masters of that on which they write,—e. g., that on visit to the indicated nyt. The vend which brought 
in elegance. ‘In England, however, they have become so | anthropology, a voluminous and elaborate treatise, is by these meagre details is probably the last of the arrivals 
iarked a feature that in no long time we shall probably | M. de Quatrefages ; mathematical analysis by Bertrand ; ane Nile manne Somme: Cae Aaa aeuing prone, ant = 
learn to imitate them. This year they promise to be | 2°Glogy by Milne-Edwards; philosophy by Ravaison ; there will of anuene he mene daring ion Sanine =a 
particularly attractive as well as numerous, including, botany by Duchartre. Upon the volume concerning The it is not likely that we shall have definite information 
among the most attractive, Messrs, Routledge’s, entitled | Progress of Literature are concentrated the labors of , before next summer. 
On the Cards, the story which gives the title being sub- | MM. De Sacy, Edouard Thierry, Theophile Gautier, and | M. P. B. Du CuarLuu, as soon as he shall have dis 
divided into The Hand, Hearts, Diamonds, Ulubs, Spades, | (“of all men in the world,” says Ze Imperial Review) posed of a work which he is seeing through the press in 
and The Trick, which are respectively by Thomas Archer, | Paul Feéval. | Paris, will return to this country and deliver a course of 
T. W. Robertson, W.S. Gilbert, Clement W. Scott, W. TuE Exhibition literature, we may hope, will be more lectures. 
J. Prowse, Tum Hood, while among the contributors of | successful than, in some respects, are other literary pro-| Dr. Davip LivinasTonk’s safety has been an 
other articles are Arthur Sketchley, W. Brunton, Savile/ ductions of a quasi-governmental character. We may nounced by a cable despatch from London on the 22d 
Clark, Samuel Lover, F. C. Burnand, and Mrs. J. H.| be pardoned for quoting this incident illustrative of the ‘inst., which states simply that in April last he was safe 
Riddell, beside all of which are twenty-three pages of il-| results of a sort of Abbottization of history in which the |and well, some hundreds of miles in the interior. Grati- 





lustrations and an illuminated almanac; Messrs. Warne’s| French have been indulging: 


| fying as the news is, it is in no way surprising ; for, a8 
| 


Gold, Silver, Lead, edited by Mrs. Valentine, with contri- 
butions from numerous well-known writers and with 


nearly two hundred colored and plain illustrations; Mr. 


Beeton's Nine of Us ; Cassell’s What's His Name ; anda 
Belgravia. Annual of Miss Braddon’s, in which Babington 
White figures—all of them lavishly illustrated from de- 
signs of the best artists, and all, except the Messrs. Cas- 
sell’s, which costs but a sixpence, sold fora shilling. Beside 
the annuals are the Christmas numbers of the magazines 
—All the Year Round, with its No Thoroughfare from the 
pens, as we have stated, solely of Messrs. Dickens and 
Collins; Storm Bound, the Christmas number of Tins- 
ley’s Magazine, written by Shirley Brooks, Arthur Halli- 
day, Palgrave Simpson, Edmund Yates, and the authors 
of Guy Livingstone, Barbara's Ilistory, and Archie Lovell ; 
and, explained by the legend, 
* Christmas comes but once a year, 
And when it comes it brings good cheer— 

(Good Cheer, the title for the nonce of Good Words, main 


“The Minister of Public Instruction, M. Daruy, at a certain 
school examination, was propounding questions to the boys, and 
of course he asked, among others, ‘ What are some of the results | 
of the present reign for which France should be grateful to the | 


| Emperor?’ The unfortunate urchin promptly responded, “The | 








| Mexican expedition and the Crédit Mobilier.’’ The minister and | 


the schoolmaster were stricken with horror; the minister pro- 

| ceeded no further with what A. Ward would have called his co- | 
| nundrums, and after his departure the boy was promptly birched. | 
| The boy's father, naturally somewhat indignant, summoned the | 
| schoolmaster before a commissary of police for an assault on his 
| son, and then it came out that in M. Duruy’s modern hiatory of 
| France the Mexican expedition and the creation of the Crédit | 
| Mobilier are mentioned among the great acts of the reign. The | 
boy, therefore, had been flogged for answering M. Duruy's ques- | 
tion in M. Duruy’s own words, The reeult of the police trial is 
not stated, but it is probable that a revised edition of that history | 
| will soon be published,” 


| Mn, Aunnity pm Vint received in our last number but 


we repeatedly pointed out, while the judicious gentle. 
men who dispense the newspaper news were declaring 
on the authority of stale intelligence that his death was 
“ confirmed,” there has not been, except for a very short 
time, any particular reason to fear for his safety. ~ 

ONE of the most notable of the forthcoming books is 
Queen Victoria’s book, Leaves from a Journal of Life in 
the Hightands, Tours and Yachting Excursions, from 1842 
to 1861, which Mr. Arthur Helps has edited. 

Mr. Puitir J. BAILEY, the author of Festus, afters 
silence of many years, is about to publish another poem, 
in blank-verse, called Universal Hymn. 

Mr. Gronae Wasittnuton Moon is about to give us 
another volume, entitled Te Shipwreck, and other Poems. 

Tun Rev, J. G, Cumming has published in a volume 


one an affront which we fear he will not readily pardon, |entitled The Great Stanley—which is devoted largely to 
but for which, in justice to ourselves, we must apologize, the life and times of James, seventh Marl of Derby, and 
Our printers, in a notice of One Thousand and One| his Countess, Charlotte de la Tremouille—a general ae 


ly from the pens of Mra, Oliphant, Mra, Craik, Misnen Gemaof English Poetry, made uaneom guilty of the crime | count of the interesting Isle of Man, and a treatiae upon 


Jean Ingelow and Sarah Tytler, and Menara, Charles 
Kingsley, William Gilbert, Matthew Browne, George 
Macdonald, and Norman MacLeod, D.D,; and Three 
Crosses on the Wall as the Christmas Dow Dells, 


of joining Mr, de Vere with Mr, Tupper and Mr, Dobell | 
among the authors whore admission to that volume wo| 
deemed unintelligible, ‘To thone who have looked through 

the book, and who noted our language, it is almost un 





Manx manners, custome, lawa, and legends, 

“Ournan Hamer,” who is about to amu a Land-book 
of Hietitious Names, \» evidently the anagram of Kalph 
Thomas—whoever he may be, 





To Use Phaion’s Extract of the “ Night 
BLoomine Cereus” ie to be surrounded by a magic atmosphere, 
It is an entrancing perfume, The living breath of the sweetest 
flower the earth produces is rendered permanent in its amber 


drops, No foreign extract for the handkerchief will compare | 


with it, 
COLCATE’S AROMATIC VECETABLE 
SOAP. 

A superior TOILET SOAP, prepared from refined VecETaRnLe 
Os, in combination with GLycenrrne, and especialy designed 
for the use of LADIES and for the NURSERY. Its perfume is 
exquisite, and its Washing properties unrivalled, For sale by all 
Druggists. 


Rowert SEWELL. James F, Pierce. 
SEWELL & PIERCE, 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS-AT-LAW, 

52 Broadway and 21 New Street, New York. 








Messrs. S—eweELtt & Pierce practise in all the Courts of the 
State of New York and of the United States, and give particular 
attention to the management of Estates, Inveetment of Moneye, 
Conveyaucing, Organization of Companies, etc., etc., etc. 


TRO-PLATE, consisting of Dinner, Dessert, Tea Services, ete., | 
are extensively produced by American manufacturers; also, that | 
there are English imitations in market, both of inferior quality, | 
These goods are offered for sale by many dealers, and are well 
calculated to deceive. Purchasers can only detect and avoid 
counterfeits by noting our trade-mark, thus; 


Trade-Mark () Stamped on 
for base of 
Electro-Plate. ASSAM Mag every article, 


Our Goods, which can be obtained from all responsible dealers, 
bear this stamp. They are heavily plated on the finest Albata or 
Nickel Silver, and we guarantee them tin every respect superior to 
the best Sheffield plate. 


CORHAM MANUFACTURING CoO., 
Silversmiths and Manufacturers of Fine Elcctro-Plate, Prov- 
idence, R. I. 





CAUTION. | 


We call attention to the fact that émifations of our fine ELEC- 





A Complete Assortment of the above Ware | 
at retail by the introducers, 


STARR & MARCUS, 22 John Street. 





RARE LONDON BOOKS, 


A. L. LUYVSTER, 
IMPORTER OF OLD AND NEW _ BOOKS 


(in all Languages), 
1388 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, 





Descriptive and Priced Catalogue (No. 45) now ready, and sent 
gratis to any address, of a choice collection of valuable London 
Books, both ancient and modern, just imported from Europes 
embracing rare and curious works in the following departments: 


Classics, Mathematics and Mechanics, 
Early Printed Works, Chemistry, Medicine, 
Secret Histories, Theology, Latin Fathers, 
Biography and Memoirs, Poetry, Fiction, 
Voyages and Travels, Reviews, Encyclopedias, 
Dramatic Literature, Works in French and Italian, ete 
Fine Arts, 

ied ee 


Wedding Cards and Envelopes, the ane 
styles, by A. DEMAREST, Engraver, 182 Broadway, corner © 
John Street. Crystal Cards, Monograms, ctc, 
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ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
ITALIAN OPERA. 


pmecroR, + + + + + + + MAX MARETZEK. 


Last appearance of Mme. Parera-Rosa. 
On Saturday Afternoon, Noy. 30, at one, Grand Matinee. Gou- 
nod's Grand Opera of 
ROMEO E CIULIETTA. 
ROMEO E CGIULIETTA. 
Miss Minnte A. Hauck, SigNor A. Roncont, Signor E. Pan- 


cant, SIGNOR TESTA, SIGNOR BELLINI, SiGNOR ANTONUCCI, SIGNOR 
MepINI, SIGNOR BaRILLI1. 





————— 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC—JANAUSCHEK. 


MAX MARETZEK. 





Positively Last Week of MLLr. Fanny JANAUSCHEK. 
GRAND THANKSGIVING GALA PERFORMANCE, 
On TaurspAyY (Thanksgiving Day), Nov. 28, at 8 o’clock, when 
will be produced Goethe's celebrated drama, 


ECMONT, 


with the music composed for the same by Beethoven. 
Saturday Evening positively lust night of MLLe. Fanny 
JaANAUSCHEK. 


- FRENCH THEATRE. 
HLLBATEMAN, . . . 


LEssrEE AND D1REcTOR. 
IMMENSE SUCCESS 
OF THE 
GRAND DUCHESS, 
now attracting the 
FASHION OF 
and declared to he 
THE HIT OF THE SEASON. 
Mdlle. TOSTEE and the GREAT PARISIAN OPERA COMPANY 
IN THE 


GRAND DUCHESS 


every MonDay, WEDNESDAY, TuuRsDAY, and Frirpay EvENrnes, 
and SATURDAY MATINEE at 1 o'clock. Splendid Costames, 
Scenery, Orchestra, and Chorus in the 


GRAND DUCHESS. 


TuESsDAY AND SATURDAY EVENINGS the combination of the 
Operatic and Dramatic Companies. 

Doors open at 734; Overture begins at 7:55. Omnibuses to con- 
vey visitors, free of charge, to the French Opera will start from 
corner of Broadway and Fourteenth Street every five minutes 
between 7 and 9 P.M., returning from the theatre after the per- 
furmance, 


ELITE AND THE CITY, 





CAUTION, 


MESSRS. A. T. STEWART & CO. being the exclusive agents 
and importers of all the KID GLOVES made by ALEXANDRE, 
of Paris, respectfully caution buyers against imitations stamped 
inside ** ALEXANDER,” also ‘* ALEXANDRE CELEBRE,” which 
are now in the market and sold as the genuine glove. 

All genuine Alexandre Gloves are stamped 

Medaille de Ire Classe, 
edlexande. 
A. T. S. & CIE. 
EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, 1855. 


TIFFANY & CO., 


550 AND 552 Broapway, New Yorxk; 
79 Rug Ricneiikv, Panis. 


STERLING SILVER-WARE, 
FOR THK TABLE OR BUFFET, 


Comprising all articles of Use or Ornament, of the most artistic 
design and elaborate finish. 


BRONZES AND CAS-FIXTURES. 


Residences furnished with real Bronze Fixtures, and partion. 


r, yy : 

Tuer Rounpd TABLE. 

NEW SUPPLIES OF VALUABLE WORKS 
RECENTLY IMPORTED BY 


SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO., 


654 BROADWAY. 

Baron Munchausen’s Surprising Travels and 
Adventures, Illustrated with five wood-cuts by George 
Cruikshank, and twenty-two full-page curious engravings. 
New edition. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $2. 

Burritt (Elinu). A Walk from London to Land’s End and 
Back, with Notes by the Way. Second edition. 1 vol. 12mo, 
engravings, cloth, $3. 

Chaucer (Geof.) Complete Works. With Memoir 
by Sir Harris Nicolas. 6 vols. post Svo, new and beautiful | 





edition, vellum cloth, $15. | 


Comte (Aug.) <A General View of Positivism. Translated | 
by J. H. Bridges, 1 vol. small S8vo, cloth, $4 25. 


Cowper (B. Harris). The Apocryphal Gospels, 
and other Documents relating to the History of Christ. 
Translated from the Originals, with Notes. 1 thick vol. smali 
8vo, cloth, $3 %5. 

Dasent (GC. W.) The Story of Burnt Nijal; or, 
LIFE IN ICELAND IN THE TENTH CENTURY. 2 Vols. Svo, half 
morocco, $10 50. 


De Lohne (J. L.) Rise and Progress of the 
English Constitution. With Historical and Legal 
Introduction and Notes by A. 8. Stephens. 2 large vols. Svo, 
cloth, $5. 


Ganot’s Elementary Treatise on Physics, 
experimental and applied. Translaied and edited by E, At- 
kinson, Ph.D., F.C.S. 1 very thick vol., cloth, $7 50. 

Hartwig (Dr.) The Sea and its Living Won- 
ders. <A Popular Account of the Marvels of the Deep. 
1 vol. 8vo, with numerous illustrations, cloth, $10 50. 


Holland (Sir H.) Chapters on Mental Physiol- 
ogy. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, $4 25. 

Levi (M.) History of Short-hand Writing, with 
the system used by the author. 12mo, cloth, $1. 

Merivale (C.) The Fall of the Roman Repub- 
lic. A short History of the last century of the Common- 
wealth, 1 vol. crowa 8vo, cloth, $3 75. 


Rawlinson (Geo.) The Five Creat Monarchies 
of the Eastern World. 38 vols. 8vo, calf, extra, $30. 

Simeon (C.) Stray Notes on Fishing and Na- 
tural History. 1 vol. crown Svo, cloth, $3 75. 

Sismondi (J.C. L. De). History of the Fall of 
the Roman Empire. 2 vols. 12mo, cloth, $3 50. 

Slater (Mrs.) Sententiz Chronologicze. Being 
a complete system of Ancient and Modera Chronology. 
1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $1 75. 


Stephen (Sir Jas.) Essays in Ecclesiastical 
Biography. Fifth edition. 1 thick vol. crown 8vo, 
cloth, $3 75. 

Thiers (A.) History of the French Revolution. 
Translated by Shobert. 5 vols. small 8vo, fine steel engray- 
ings, full calf, extra, $30. 

Vaughan (R. A.) Hours with the Mystics. A 
contribution to the History of Religious Opinion. 2 vols. 
post Svo, cloth, $6. 

Wilson (Prof.) Complete Works. (Noctes Ambro- 
siane, Critical and Imaginative Essays, Recreations, Poems, 
Tales.) In 12 vols. crown 8vo, well printed, cloth, $24. 

Wilson (Prof. H.H.) Works. Essays on Sanskrit Lit- 
erature and on the Religion of the Hindoos and the Vishnu 
Purana, Collected and edited by Dr. Reinhold Rost. 5 vols. 
8vo, cloth, $42. 





Any of these works sent post-paid to any address in the 
United States upon receipt of the price, and ten per cent. in 
addition. 


SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO., 
654 Broapway, 





lar care given to the general propriety of Ornamentation, New 
Designs prepared for Fixtures and Ornamente, and forwarded 
promptly upon request, 


CEORCE STECK & CO. 
Had the unprecedented triumph to be awarded two prizes at 
once, 
THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDAL, 
At the Fair of the American Institute, Oct,, 1865 (being of the 
very latest date), for General Superiority of their 
GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS, 
Firet premium received over all competition, when and wher- 
ever exhibited, Send for Circulars, 
WAREROOMS, 141 EIGHTH STREET, New York, 


Between Broadway and Fourth Avenue, 


Serpe epereeeerereeee oe Serene 


HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
45 WALL STREET. 





JuLy 1, 1867. 





CASH CAPITAL, ‘ . 400,000 00 
nll ll a a SIS 205 93 
ASSETS,. . |. , gw ge $887,205 93 


oli? and Inland Insurance effected in the Western and Southern 
8 through the “ Underwriters’ Agency.” 


Benj. S. Walcott, President. 
1. Remsen Lane, Secretary. 


BROWN, WATKINS & SHAW, 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF STATIONERY, 
LITHOGRAPHERS, PRINTERS, 

AND 
BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


128 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 





*,* Prompt attention paid to Orders by Mail, 


Mayor's OFrrics, 
New Youk, November 21, 1867, 

PROCLAMATION,—The President of the United States and 
the Governor of the State of New York have recommended that 
Thursday, the 28th day of November, instant, be set apart and 
observed by the people as a day of thanksgiving and praise to 
Almighty God for ali his mercies during the past year, 

I earnestly cali upon the people of the City of New York to 

ive heed to these recommendations of the National and State 
‘xecutives. Abundant mercies have been showered upon us, 
We have been saved from commercial revulsion, which brings 
poverty and desolation; and from pestilence, which brings sor- 
row and death. Passion and prejudices which caused war and 
resulted from it have subsided, and a popular sentiment is being 
rapidly developed which bids fair to reunite once more a people 
long divided. 

But it does not become man to attempt to enumerate God's 
mercies. Let us in humility and sincerity as — bow our 
heads in gratitude, and let us in our churches and in our homes, 
on ‘Thanksgiving Day, fervently pray that our Heavenly Father 
will continue to manifest his favor to us, and that in this the 
great commercial centre of the country vice may diminish and 
virtue increase ; that good works may be encouraged and good 
men be sustained, and that in the coming year we may continue 
to grow aud prosper in all that inskes a city great and good. 

JOHN T. HOFFMAN, Mayor. 








| press the one most exquisite morsel. 


Era «HS, 
A MAGAZINE PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 
Containing the best Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Fugitive Poetry, 
Scientific, Biographical, and Political Information, guthered 
Jrom the entire body of English Periodical Literature, and 


JSorming four handsome volumes every year, of immediate 
interest and solid permanent value. 





ExTRAcTs FRoM NOTICES. 


From the late President of the United States, Jchn Quincy Adame, 

** Of all the periodicals devoted to literature and science, which 
abound in Europe and this country, Tue Livine AGE bas appeared 
to me the most useful.” 


From N. P. Willis. 
*** Tenderloin,’ ‘foie gras,’ are phrases, we believe, which ex- 
By the selection of these 
from the foreign reviews—tne most exquisite morsel from each 
—our friend Littell makes up his dish of Living AGE. And it 
tastes so. We recorfmend it to all epicures of reading.” 


From Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, May, 186%. 

‘* Were I, in view of all the competitors that are now in the field, 
to choose, I should certainly choose THE Living AGE. ... . 
Nor is there in any library that I know of eo much instructive 
and entertaining reading in the same number of volumes.” 


From The New York Times. 

“ The taste, judgement, and wise tact displayed in the selection 
of articles are above all praise, because they have never been 
equalled.” 

From The Springfield (Mass.) Republican. 
‘** We can do those among our readers who love sound and pure 
literature no better service than by referring them to this sterling 
weekly. It is decidedly the best magazine of the class published 
in the United States, if not in the world.” 

From The New York Independent. 

**No one can read, from week to week, the selections brought . 
before him in Tue Living AGE without becoming conscious of a 
quickening of his own faculties and an enlargement of his mental 
borizon. Few private libraries, of course, can now secure the 
back volumes, sets of which are limited and costly. But public 
libraries in towns and villages ought, if possible, to be furnished 
with such a treasury of good reading; and individuals may begin 
as subscribers for the new series, and thus keep pace in future 
with the age in which they live.” 


From The Syracuse (N. Y.) Journal, 1867. 


“The cheapest and most satisfactory magazine which finds its 
way to our table. It is a favorite everywhere.” 


From The Mobiie Daily Advertiser and Register, June 30, 1867. 

** Of all the periodicals ever issued in America probably none 
has ever taken go strong a hold upon the affections and interest 
of the more cultivated class of people, none has done so much to 
elevate the tone of public taste, none has contributed so much 
genuine enjoyment to its thousands of readers, as LITTELL's 
Livine Acs.” 


From The Round Table, New York, August 10, 1867. 


“ There is no other publication which gives its readers so much 
of the best quality of the leading English magazines and reviews.” 





From The Chicago Journal of Conmerce, July 4, 1867. 
* We esteem it above all price.” 


From The Illinois State Journal, August 3, 1867. 

‘*TIt has more real solid worth, more useful information, than 
any similar publication we knowof. ‘Yhe ablest essays, the most 
entertaining stories, the finest poetry of the English language, 
are here gathered together.” 


From The Richmond Whig, June 1, 1867. 
“Tf a man were to read Littell’s magazine regularly, and read 
nothing else, he would be well informed on all prominent suo- 
jects in the general field of human knowledge.” 


From The Daily Wisconsin, Milwaukee, June 15, 1867. 
“The best reprint of foreign literature issued in this country.”’ 


From The Church Union, New York, Auq. 10, 180%. 

“ Tts editorial discrimination is such as ever to afford its read- 
ers an entertaining résumé of the best current European maga- 
zine literature, and so complete as to satisfy them of their hav- 
ing no need to resort to its original sources, In this regard, we 
deem it the best issue of its kind extant.” 

From The Boston Journal. 


‘The weekly issues of THe Living Ace make four octavo yol- 
umes of about eight hundred pages each yearly, and we venture 
to say that few volumes published in this country comprise so 
great an amount and variety of good reading matter of perma- 
nent value.” 

From The Congregationalist, Boston. 


‘*No better present can be made for the enjoyment of a family 
circle through the year than a year’s subscription to Lirte.uu’s 
Livine Ace. It is always well filled with instructive articles on 
science, philosophy, theology from the reviews, stories by the 
most popular writers from the magazines, choice poems, brief 
biographies, and a selection of tid-bite of the most entertaining 
character, ‘The bound volumes for the past year (1866) are among 
the most valuable books on our shelves,” 

From The Philadelphia Presa, 

“The volume for October, November, and December, 1966 
(being the third quarterly of the fourth series, and the ninety- 
first of the whole), fully sistains the high character of the work, 
It contains the following seriale; Nina Balatka and Sir Brook 
Voausbrooke, from Blackwood; Madonna Mary, from Good Worde; 
Village on the Cliff, from the Cornhill Magazine; and Old Sir 
Douglas, from Macmillan, Tit Livina Agu, we repeat, is a liv 
brary in itself, worthy of ite high repute," 

From The New York Ilome Journal, June 12, 186%, 

* Lipren.’s Living Aas, long distinguished as a pioneer in the 
republication of the choicest foreign periodical literaturé, still 
holds the foremost rank among works of its elaes, Ite standard 
of selections is a high one, and its euntents are not only of 
interest at the present moment, but possess an enduring value, 
Its representation of the foreign field of periodical literature is 
ample and comprehensive; and it comb nes the tasteful and 
erudite, the romantic and practical, the social and scholarly, 
the grave and gay, with a skill which is nowhere surpassed, and 
which is admirably suited to please the cultivated reader,” 

From The Protestant Churchman, June 27, 1867. 

** Age and life are alike its characteristics, It is linked with 
our memories of the old library at home, and it seems to grow 
fresher and better in matter as it grows older in years, Once 
introduced into the family circle, it cannot well be dispensed 
with; and the bound volumes on the library shelves wi.l sapply 
aconstant feast in years to come.” 

From a Clergyman in Massachusetts of much literary celebrity. 


“Ia the formation of my mind and character I owe as much to 
Tue Livine AGE as to all other means of education put together.” 





Published every Saturday, at $8 a year, free of postage, by 


LITTELL & CAY, 
30 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Notre.—Persons desiring to subscribe for THE RounD 
TABLE and THE LIVING AGE will receive both for one 








year on remitting $12 to the oflice of either. 
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ON AND AFTER JANUARY 1, 1868, 


There will be published by THE ROUND TABLE ASSOCIATION, upon a principle hitherto unattempted in this country, but very successful in England, g hew 
Weekly Journal to be called 


THE WEEK: 


A Reflex of Home and Foreign Opinion. 
Price, $3 a Year; 8 cents a Copy. 


The reading matter of 77H WEEK will consist entirely of extracts from the ablest and most influential journals al/ over the world. The aim will be to make 


the most brilliant and interesting selection possible (excluding fiction), and to present it on capital paper in beautiful type. From its cheapness and its unive 


real 
range, as the contents will be made without regard to politics or opinions, simply on the principle of giving what is brightest aud best from every quarter, it ig bg 


lieved that 7///7 WEEK will speedily attain a large circulation. 
The Round Table, entirely original, and 
The Weel, entirely selected, 

will bo sent to one address for $7 50 per annum, strictly and invariably in advance. 


The edition of the first number of 7H WEEK will be very large, and Advertisers wishing space will do well to engage it in advance. 


Address 
THE ROUND TABLE ASSOCIATION, 


132 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
PRANG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS. 


IMITATIONS OF OIL PAINTINGS, 
Published by 


L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 
SOLD IN ALL PICTURE STORES. 


, 

Every Lady has the Management of her own eee yg 
form within her power, Madame Jumel’s MAMMARIAL BALM ; ma : 
and PATENT ELEVATOR developes the bust physiologically, Eradicates eruptive and ulcerative diseases of the Throat, Nowe, 
Depot, 907 Broadway, or 14 Kast Twentieth Street, New York, Kyes, Eyelids, Sealp, and Skin which so distigure the Appearance, 
Send for treatise, Sold by first-class druggists and furnishing | PURGING the evil effects of mercury and removing all talnte, tha 
stores everywhere. remnants of piskaseKs, hereditary or otherwise, and is taken by 
< Apunts and CutLpreNn with perfect sArEeTyY, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. Those who desire brilliancy of complexion 
aoe . | must purify and enrich the blood, which Hetmpoip's Concen 
KALDENBERG & SON | TRATED Extract SanearaniL.a invariably docs, Ask for Helm- 


bold's, Take no other, Sold by all drugyists, 


RECEIVED THE ONLY PRIZE FOR AMERICA | 








Two TabLe-sroonruns of the Extract Sarsaparilla, added toa 
pint of water, is equal to the Lisbon Diet Drink; and one bottle 
is equal to a gallon of the Syrup of Sarsaparilla, or the decoctions 
as usually made, 

AN Invenestina Letrren is published in The Medico-Chirurg!- 


AT THE To Lecture Committees. | cal Review, on the subject of the Extract of Sarsapariila in cer. 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867, Further engagements to Lecture may be made for this Season, | tain affections, by Benjamin Travers, F.R.S,, ete, Speaking ot 
AND THE | for any of the following names, by application to this Bureau: | those diseases, and divcases arising from the excess of mercury, 


| he states that no remedy is equal to the Extract of Sarsaparilla; 


FIRST PRIZE AT THE LAST FAIR OF THE Con, Avcustus O. Brewster, of Boston, 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE, | Rey, Wittiam R. Atcer, of Boston, anthor of The History of | 
FOR THEIR | the Doctrine of the Immortality of the Soul, | 


MEERSCHAUM PIPES, AMBER WORK, Etc., | Proressor C. P, Bronson, Subject: * Elocution, with Tilue- | 


Which we Cut to order with Monograms, Portraits, Initvals, etc. | trations and Recitations.”’ Dr. Bronson is well known through- 
Repairing, Boiling, ete., done by superior workmen, Every out the whole United States. 
article is stamped with our name and warranted genuine Block | 4 . 3 a ae! 
| Francis J. Lirpirr, Brey, Brig.-Gen, U. $8. Vols. Subject: 


Meerschaum and to color, W.2. Send for Circulars, etc. | 

6 JOHN STREET, Up-Stairs, First Fioor, and 23 WALL | “The Art of War.’* 

STREET, ConNeR or BRoap, BELOW THE TREASURY. | Hon. Witi1aM L, Stone, formerly editor of Commercial Adver- 
7 a : x | tiser and Journal of Commerce, Subject: ‘The Buccancers of 

Helmbold’s Concentrated Extract Sarsapac | america, from Morgan to Maximilian.” 

RILLA is the Great Blood Purifier, Sold by all druggists, 


Henry Nicuors, of London. Recites from Shakespeare. Read- 
er to the Sacred Harmonic Society, Exeter Hall, the Crystal 
| Palace, London. 
Dr. Grorce M. Bearp, A.M., M.D. <A popular lecturer on 
what we eat, and drink, and breathe. 


THE CELEBRATED LOCK-STITCH 
EMPIRE SEWING MACHINES. 


Best for family and manufacturing purposes. Agents wanted. George WAKEMAN, Esq., author of Freaks of Literature, in 
Liberal discounts allowed. Warerooms, 616 Broadway, N. Y. Galaxy. 
pele Ee aeae a bY meee tat gee Hon. Horace Greevery. 
BAKER’S CHOCOLATE AND COCOA Dr. J. G. Hottanp. * Timothy Titcomb.”’ 
° Joun Quincy ADAMS Brackett, Cambridge. Subjects: “ Po- 
. litical Ambition ;” ‘ Era of Good Feeling.” 
> PTS ’ 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. Hon. CaRLIisLe P. Jonnson, Subject: ** The Spirit and Mys- 
- ‘i , : iz : she | tery of Politics.” 
Bere no : areca — meh env eo Cart. Evcrenet I. Lepyarp (American ex-officer of the Mexican 
digg seit se DEDEIEE E0008; EEOIDR, POL OR LABLE, SA DEDO PRC Liberal Army). Subject: **The Broken Dream; or, The Rise and 
Cocoa, Cocoa Shelis, Cracked Cocoa, etc. These manufactures, Fall of Maximilian’s Empire.” 
to which First Premiums have been awarded by the chief Insti- | par oati ‘ 
tutes and Fairs of the Union, and at the PARIS EXPOSITION of | 
1867, are an excellent diet for Children, Invalids, and persons in | The American Literary Bureau, 
132 Nassau Street, New York. 


health, allay rather than induce the nervous excitement attendant | 
upon the use of tea or coffee, and are recommended by the most | ———----—---—— - — . ———— 
eminent physicians. | Not a few of the worst disorders that afflict 
For sale by the principal Grocers in the United States. | mankind arise from corruption of the blood. Hrtmponp's Ex- 
| rRacT SARSAPARILLA is a remedy of the utmost value. Sold b 
WALTER BAKER & CO., ' ' 


| all druggists. 
Dorchester, Mass. | -———---—— 


Quantity vs. Quality. Helmbold’s Extract 
SARSAPARILLA. The dose is small. Those who desire a large 
quantity and large doses of medicine err. Sold by all druggists. 








FURNITURE. 
PRICE REDUCED 20 PER CENT. AT 
DECRAAF & TAYLOR'S, 
87 & 89 Bowery, 65 Christie, and 130 & 132 Hester Street, N. Y. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
ROSEWOOD PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE. 





SUPREME COURT OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


City and County of New York. Place of trial, City and County 
of New York: 





Henry E, WILs0n, a } Mahogany, Walnut, and Tulip Wood; Parlor Furniture, French 
against Plaintif, | Penance aaniribelint | Oil Finish ; Sideboardsand Extension Tables; Spring and Hair 
a. .—For relief, | i a : 
_— Wauen, ( (Com. not served.) Mattresses ; Cottage and Chamber Sets; Cane and Wood Seat 
Defendant. Chairs. 
To the Defendant: | 


We keep the largest variety of any house in the Union, and 
You are hereby summoned and required to answer the com- defy competition. 


plaint in this action, which will be filed in the Office of the Clerk | 4j) Goods guaranteed as represented. 

of the City and County of New York at the City Hall in said city, } ——---- ---—_- Eas 
and to serve a copy of your answer to the said complainton the; Helmbold’s Extract Sarsaparilla cleanses 
subscriber, at his office, No. 202 Broadway, New York City, within and renovates the blood, instils the vigor of health into the sys- 
twenty days after the service of this summons on you, exclusive | tem, and purges out the humors that make disease. Sold by all 
of the day of such service; and if you fail to answer the said | druggists. 
complaint within the time aforesaid, the plaintiff in this action | - 


will apply to the court for the relief demanded in the complaint. | Ladies being confined should never be with- | - 


Dated November 2, 1867. 
Joun Linn, Plaintiff's Attorney, 
202 Lroadway, New York City. 


| out COMSTOCK’S RATIONAL FOOD. It prevents constipa- 
tion, gives strength and great nourishment to both mother and 
| child, being digested and assimilated with the least possible 
The complaint in the foregoing action was filed in the Office of | nbor of the stomach, and is a substitnte for healthy breast-milk 
the Clerk of the City and County of New York on the eighth day | if needed for the child, Physicinns give very little or no medi- 
of November, 1967. cine where this food is need, Ask your physician about tt. 


Joun Lins, Plaintiff's Attorney. GEO, WELLS COMSTOCK, 67 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


its power is extraordinury, more so than any other drug that Lam 
acquainted with, It is in the strictest sense a tonic with thia in. 
valuable attribute, that it is applicable to a state of the system so 
sunken, and yet so irritable, as renders other substances of the 
tonic class unavailable or injurious, 
HELMBOLD'S CONCENTRATED EXTRACT 
SARSAPARILLA, 

Established upwards of cightecn years, 

Prepared by 


H. T. HELMBOLD, 
DRUGGIST AND CILEMIST, 
594 Broadway, New York, 





SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 

“CHEAP SOAP! GOOD SOAP! 
NATRONA REFINED SAPONIFIER; 
OR, 


CONCENTRATED LYE. 


TWO CENTS A POUND FOR SUPERIOR HARD SOAP. 


TWELVE POUNDS OF SOFT SOAP FOR ONE CENT. 


Every Family Can Make Their Own Soap. 


ALL VARIETIES OF SOAP AS EASILY MADE 
AS A CUP OF COFFEE. 





Is a New Concentrated Lye for making Soap, just discovered in 
Greenland, in the Arctic Scas, and is composed mainly of Alum- 
inate of Soda, which, when mixed with neFusE FAT, produces the 


Best Detersive Soap in the Worid. 

One Box will make 175 pounds of good Soft Soap, or its equiva- 
lent in superior Hard Soap. 

Retailed by all Druggists and Grocers in the United States. 

*,* Full recipes with each box, 

Dealers can obtain it wholesale in cases, each containing 48 
Boxes, at a liberal discount, of the Wholesale Grocers and Drug: 
gists in all the Towns and Cities of the United States, or of 


CLIFFORD PEMBERTON, Ceneral Agent, 
PITTSBURG, PA, 

In the Spring Months tho system naturally 

undergoes a change, and HeLMBoLp's HiauLte CoNceNnTRaTeEv 

EXTRACT OF SARSAPARILLA is an assistant of the greatest value. 

Sold by all druggists, 

Hill’s Hair Dye. 50 Cents. Black or Brown. 
Instantaneous, Natural, Durable, the Best and Cheapest in Use. 
Quantity equals any dollar size. Depot, 95 Duane Street. sold 
by all druggists. 


Hill’s Arctic Ointment cures Burns, Boils, 
Bonions, Piles, all Skin and Flesh Diseases, Warranted, Depot, 
05 Duane St. Soild by all druggists. 


Hill, the Inimitable, has resumed hair- 
cutting, Studio for the Manipulation of Hair, Whiskers, Sham 
pooing, and Dycing, 05 Duane Street, 
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= = — : — LISTS LIE TOE EOD DE FREE TED ERT OE LIED IEE IEP AEE TES 
WILL BE PUBLISHED NExT WEEK: HARPER & BROTH ERS, New York, | STANDARD BOOKS, BEAUPIFULLY FINISHED, 


THE NEW Book 
By the author of The Schénberg-Cotta Family, 
Entitled 
ON BOTH SIDES OF THE SEA: 


A Story of the Commonwealth and the Restoration. A Sequel 
to The Draytons and the Davenants. 1 vol. 12mo, $1 %5. 


Published from the author’s copy. Uniform with the other vol- 
umes of the ** Cotta Books,” 





A TAKING JUVENILE, 


The Little Fox: The Story of McClintock's Arctic Expedi- 
tion, Written for the young by 8. 'T. C. Square 16mo, beau- 
tifully illustrated and bound, $1. 





Two BeauTiruL Sronits ror tug Youna, 
The Clifford Household. Sy the author of Indepen. 
dence, True and False, Wonderful Stories, etc, 16mo, 4 illu.- 
trations, $1 25. 


Elsio Dinsmore. 
A)lan‘s Fault, ete, 


By Martha Farquahareen, author of 
Jomo, 4 illustrations, $1 2, 


Two New Epitions or 


The Draytons and the Davenants, The Cabinet 
Edition; 10mo, tinted paper, extra cloth, $1 75. The Sunday 
School Hdition ; 14ino, illustrated, $1. 


A New Epition, iN A New AND Beautirun StyLe or BINDING, 


Passages in the Lifo of tho Faire Cospeller, 
Mistress Anne Askew, By the author of Mary Powell, 16mo, 
cloth, fluxible, red edges, $1 25. 


M. W. DODD, 


506 Broadway, New York, 


Vol. 6. THE ROUND TABLE. Vol. 6. 
A SATURDAY REVIEW 


Literature, 


Politics, Society, and Art, 


Extract from a letter of the late File Greene Halleck, dated October 


26, Is67, 


“Tvalue The Round Table very highly indeed, It equala The 
London Spectator and excels The London Saturday Review, Ut 
persevered in, it will create and command its own public, in a 
short time—a public composed of our most intelligent classes —of 
those to Whom the purely, or rather jmpurely, purty newspapers 
ore # nuisance, The two articles first in the number for this 
week (October 26) are proofs of the correctness of its opinions 
and of the frank and fearless power of expressing them so 
honorable to their writers,” 


From The (London) Bookseller, October 31, 1867. 


“The Round Table, published in New York, is, we rejoice to 
6 e, wak'pg ite Way and becoming a power, As we have before 
pow pointed out what we considered faults in the management 
ofthis journal, so we have great pleasure in saying that itis now 
juevery way as well conducted as the best of our own, and is far 
aiead of most of its native contemporaries, It is thoroughly 
American, manly, outspoken, and independent, but courteous, 
tolerant, and gentlemanly.” 


The San Francisco (Cal.) News-Letter. 

“The Round Table is altogether in the van of American eerial 
literature, ‘he admirable scholarship of the paper 1s not more 
remarkable than its independence and its sympathy with freedom 
and progress in whatever form manifested. Its summaries of 
literary and artistic news are made with rare intelligence, and 
hothing can be more wholesome than the tone of its criticisms.” 


SCALE OF TERMS. 


One copy 1 year, > : ; . . - $600 
* ed 2 neo ° ° . ° . . . 10 00 
* * 6 months, . "i ‘ ; 3 50 
“* 1 year, clergymen and teachers, 4 00 

(No deduction for less than one year.) 
Five copies 1 year, 22 50 


For the convenience of subscribers Club Rates have been 
arranged with many of the leading American and English period- 
icals. Henceforth persons desiring any of the publications 
named below may obtain them for one year by remitting to the 
office of either, in addition to the regular $6 subscription rate for 
The Round Table, the 8um annexed to the required magasine, 


QUARTERLY. 
The American Law Review (full price$5), . . $2 00 
The Journal of Paychological Medicine ($5), ° 2 00 
: The Perino) Quarterly Review ($4), . ‘ . 2 75 
Toe Edinburgh Review ($4), . ° . ‘ : 275 
The Westminster Review ($4), ; s ‘ . 2 %5 
The North British Review ($4), ; Z ° e 2% 
The Contemporary Review ($12), . 4 ‘ .- 900 
MONTHLY. 
Putnam's Magazine ($4), . a ; - - $200 
The New York Medical Journal ($5), . . ‘é 2 00 
The American Naturalist ($3), . . . ° ° 1 50 
The Broadway ($3), . ° . .  « 50 
The Art Journal ($1 50), . . aes 00 
Good Words ($3), ‘ ° : F ° F . 50 
The Sunday Magazine ($3 50), . . . . 15 
Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine (4), . e ° 2% 
WEEKLY. 
The Medical Gazette ($2), oP tien Get des 50 
Littell’s Living Age (€8), .  . + ee SC 00 


Additions will presently be made to this list, and, generally, a 
Tednced rate can be arranged for any standard periodical of 
American poblication. 

Publishers decline all responsibility for remittances sent 
through the mails otherwise than by Drafts on New York, Checks, 
© Post office Money-orders. 


THE ROUND TABLE, 
132 Nassau Street, New York. 





Subscriptions and Advertisements received in London by 
Adams & Francia, 69 Fleet Street, London, K. C. 


TO EUROPEAN ADVERTISERS. 


English and French Advertisemonts for Tum Rouny Tanun 
Will bo received, and all requisite information given, by the Ad- 
Yerising Agents of the journal in London, Mesare, ADAMS & 
FRANCIS, 60 Fieot Street, B.C, 


HAVE Just PUBLISHED 


I. 


The Lovers’ Dictionary: A Voetical Treasury of Lov- 
ers’ Thoughts, Fancies, Addresses, and Dilemmas. Indexed 
with nearly ten thousand references as a dictionary of com- 
pliments and guide to the study of the tender science. Post 
8vo, cloth, $3 50; gilt edges, $4 25. 


Ik. 
Carlyon’s Year: A Novel, By the author of Lost Sir 
Massingberd. 8vo, paper, 25 cents, 
Ill, 


French’s Elementary Arithmetic, for the 
Slate. In which methods and rules are based upon Prin 
clplos established by induction, By John HM, French, LL.D. 





16mo, half leather, 50 cente, 


This forms the second volume of Prof. French's ‘* Mathe- 
matical Series,” the first of which, entitled The First Lea- 
sone in Numbers, published a few months ago, has been 
highly recommended by eminent teachers, 


IV. 
Threo English Statesmen: ’YM, CROMWELL, AND 
PITT, A Course of Lectures on the Political History of Eng- 


Jand, By Goldwin Smith, author of Lectures on the Study of 
History, etc, 12mo, cloth, $1 60, 


V. 


Stone Edge: A Tale. Svo, paper, % cents, 
Vi. 

Mace’s Fairy Book, Ilome Fatry Tales (Contes du Petit. 
Chiteau), By dean Macé, editor of the Afagasin a’ Education ; 
author of The Story of a Mouthful of Bread, etc, Translated 

by Mary L. Booth, translator of Martin's History of France, 

Laboulaye’s Fairy Book, etc. 


With engravings, 12mo, 


cloth, bevelled edyes, $1 5. 


Vit. 
Circe ; on, Tansee Acts IN THE Lirz or AN Artist; A Novel. 
ly Babington White, 8vo, paper, 50 cents, 


VIII. 

Agnes Strickland’s Queens of England. Lives 
of the Queens of England. From the Norman Conquest. 
By Agnes Strickland, author of Lives of the Queens of Scot- 
land. Abridged by the author. Revised and edited by Caro- 
line G. Parker. Large 12mo, cloth, $2. Uniform with The 
Student's Histories. 


1X. 


The Tenants of Malory: A Novel. ByJ.8. Le Fann, 
author of Uncle Silas, Guy Deverell, All in the Dark, etc., 
etc. S8vo, paper, 50 cents. 


x 
Haswe!l’s Engineers’ and Mechanics’ Pocket- 
Book. ‘Twenty-first edition, revised and enlarged. By 


Chas, H. Haswell, Civil and Marine Engineer. 
leather, pocket-book form, $3. 


663 pp. 12mo, 


*,* Just adopted by the U. S. Navy and Treasury Departments. 


xi. 
Birds of Prey: A Novel. By M. E. Braddon, author of 
Aurora Floyd, Eleanor’s Victory, John Marchmont’s Legacy, 
etc., etc. With illustrations, 8vo, paper, 75 cents. 


XI. 

Wood's Physical Exercises. Manual of Physical Exer- 
cises; comprising Gymnastics, Rowing, Skating, Fencing, 
Cricket, Calisthenics, Sailing, Swimming, Sparring, and Base 
Ball; together with Rules for Training and Sanitary Sugges- 
tions. By William Wood, Instructor in Physical Education. 
With 125 illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


Zith, 
The Curate’s Discipline: A Novel. By Mrs. Eiloart. 
8vo, paper, 50 cents. 
XIV. 
Harper's Writing-Books, Symmetrical Penmanship, 


with Marginal Drawing Lessons, Inten numbers. The first 
four numbers are now ready. Price $2 per dozen, 


——— 


*,* Hanren & Brorunns will send the above works by mail, 
portage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the 
price, 























To BE PUBLISHED IN TIME FoR Tne HoLipays : 
(On Dec. 1.) 
The Hermitage, and Other Poems. By Edward 
Rowland Sill. 16mo, gilt top, bevelled edges, $1 50. 


‘**A rising poet whose name will certainly, ere long, become 
familiar to all lovers of true poetry.”—London Reader. 


| Goethe’s Faust. Translated by John Anster, LL.D. 16mo, 


gilt top, bevelled edges, $1 25. 


Undine, Sintram, Aslauga’s Knight, Two 
Captains. By De La Motte lougué. In 1 vol., gilt top, 
bevelled edges, $1 25, 

This volume, in point of beanty and cheapness, is unsur- 
passed. Each one of the four tales is usually sold for a bigher 
oe than that of all four in this edition. it must inevitably 
yecome a preat favorite, Orders should be sent early, as tue 
edition is limited, 


(ON Dec, 10.) 


Lessing’s Nathan the Wise, ‘Translated by Miss 
Ellen frothingham, 16mo, gilt top, bevelled boards, $1 75. 
The publishers have peculiar pleasure in presenting thie 
American translation, which ia aleo the flrat American edi 
tion, of a work which Stuhr, jn his life of Lessing, calla the 
sublimest work of his genius —" hia richest and most com- 
plete work "'-=""an, as yet, upattained model of a polemic 
20¢m, Which porsesses at once full living strength and au 
trinsic worth extending beyond all limitations in time,’ 


Selections from the Kalevala, the great Finnish 
Kpic. Translated by the late Prof, John A, Porter, of Yale 
College, 16mo, gilt top, bevelled boards, #1 50, 

The Kalevala occuples the same position jn Finnish poetry 
that the poems of Ossian do in English, The Nation says of 
it: 


*'The poem ia written in a trochalc metre, which In several 
respects so resembles the versificwtion of Mr, Longlellow's 
Hiawatha as to seem certainly the original of the metrical 
system adopted in the American poem, . » The peculiar 
mythology of the Fine is to be found set forth in the Kale 
vala, and though, of course, after the Fins themeelves, it will 
be foreign scholars who will be chiefly interested in the 
poem, it will entertain the general reader also,”’ 


The two poems above-named continue the series inaugu- 
rated by the publication of King Kené's Daughter and Frithi- 
of's Saya, ‘The new ones are finished in the style which, to 
the firet two, has received so many Hattering comments, 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS: 

The Interference Theory of Government. By 
Charles Astor Bristed, 

Critical and Social Essays, $1 50. 

The Man with the Broken Ear. By About. 

Fathers and Sons. A Russian Novel. $1 50, 

A Manual of Anglo-Saxon for.Beginners. Com- 
prising a Grammar, Reader, and Glossary, By 8. M. Shute, 
Professor in Columbia College. $1 50, 

La Litterature Francaise Classique. $1 7. 

La Litterature Francaise Contemporaine. 
$1 7. 


$1 50. 


Mendelssohn's Letters. (Sixth edition.) In a new 
style. 2 vols. l6mo, tinted paper, ruby cloth, €3 50, 


Heine's Book of Songs. (Thirdedition.) $1 75. 
King Rene’s Daughter. (Second edition.) $1 25. 





Copies of any of the above sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 
of the price. 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 


451 Broome Street, New York. 





THE AMERICAN LITERARY 
BUREAU. 


Agency for Authors, Publishers, Editors, Lec- 
turers, and Lyceums, and for all who have 
any Literary Commissions to be executed. 


The Bureau Undertakes: 


I1—TO GATHER FACTS AND STATISTICS UPON ALL 
SUBJECTS, AND TO PRESENT THEM IN AN INTEL- 
LIGENT FORM, EITHER FOR LITERARY OR BUsI- 
NESS PURPOSES. 

Il.—TO FURNISH PRINTERS’ ESTIMATES FOR AUTHORS, 
AND 110 SUPERVISE THE PUBLICATION OF WORKs, 

Ill.—TO RECEIVE MANUSCRIPTS, AND ENDEAVOR ‘'0 
PROCURE THEIR PUBLICATION. 

IV.—TO FURNISH CRITICISMS TO YOUNG OR INEXPERI- 
ENCED AUTHORS ON SUCH MANUSCRIPTS AS 'THEY 
MAY SUBMIT TO THE BUREAU, INDICATING DE- 
FECTS, AND GIVING IMPROVING SUGGESTIONS FOR 
WRITING FOR REVIEWS OR MAGAZINES, OR PRE- 
PARING BOOKS. 

V.—TO SUPPLY TRANSLATIONS OF BOOKS AND DOCU- 
MENTS, AND TO WRITE LETTERS AND CIRCULARS 
IN VARIOUS LANGUAGES; COMPOSING THE SAME 
WHEN DESIRED. 

VIL—TO SECURE LECTURERS FOR LYCEUMS AND EN- 
GAGEMENTS FOR LECTURERS. 

VIL—TO PROVIDE EDITORS FOR NEWSPAPERS AND AR- 
TICLES FOR DAILY OR PERIODICAL JOURNALS. 
VIII.—TO PROVIDE CORRESPONDENTS FOR NEWSPAPERS, 
ESPECIALLY FROM WASHINGTON, NEW YORK, 

PARIS, AND LONDON. 

1X.—TO SELECT OR PURCHASE BOOKS FOR PRIVATE 
PARTIES OR FOR LIBRARIES, AND TO SEARCH 
FOR RARE AND OLD EDITIONS. 

X.—TO PROVIDE SHORT-HAND WRITERS TO TAKE 
DOWN ADDRESSES, SERMONS, JUDGES’ CHARGES, 
ETC., EITHER BEFOREHAND, FROM PRIVATE DIC. 
TATION, OR ON PUBLIC DELIVERY. 

The Bureau requires a fee of One Dollar before any Commission 

is undertaken. The subsequent charges vary in accordance with 

the actual service rendered, 





All Commissions should be addressed to 
The American Literary Bureau, 
192 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
Lecturers and Lyceums invited to put themselves in communi- 
cation with the Bureau, Charge for entering name, §1, 
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WHY IS IT 


TRAPHAGEN, HUNTER & C0., 


393, 400, AND 402 BOWERY, 


SELL A BETTER CLASS OF 


WINTER CLOTHING 


AT PRICES 


20 PER CENT. LOWER 


THAN DOWN-TOWN WHOLESALE HOUSES? 


ANSWER. 


THE DOWN-TOWN HOUSES MANUFACTURE 
FOR COUNTRY AND WESTERN TRADE 
AND BOUGHT THEIR MATERIALS FROM 
TWO TO THREE MONTHS BEFORE THE 
LATE DECLINE IN WOOLLENS. 


THE STOCK OFFERED BY 


TRAPHAGEN, HUNTER & CO. 


' I8 DESIGNED FOR 


FIRST-CLASS CITY TRADE, 


AND THE MATERIALS HAVE BEEN BOUGHT 


30 PER CENT. LOWER 


then the same goods would have 


COST 60 DAYS AGO. 


EVERY PRACTICAL MAN CAN SEE THE AD- 
VANTAGE AND SHARE THE SAME BY 
MAKING THEIR PURCHASES OF 


TRAPHAGEN, HUNTER & CO., 


398, 400, AND 402 BOWERY, 
WHO NOW OFFER 


THEIR ENTIRE STOCK OF OVERCOATS 


AT THE 


FOLLOWING REDUCTION: 


OVERCOATS. 


USUAL PRICE $50, NOW 38. 
USUAL PRICE $45, NOW $35. 
USUAL PRICE $40, NOW $33. 
USUAL PRICE $35, NOW §28. 
USUAL PRICE $30, NOW 22. 
USUAL PRICE $25, NOW 18. 
USUAL PRICE $20, NOW §15. 
USUAL PRICK $18, NOW §12. 








POPULAR GOODS, 


AT 


POPULAR PRICES, 
FOR BOYS AND MISSES. 


BALMORAL AND ROB ROY STOCKINGS, 


CLOTH AND FANCY KNIT CAITERS, 


MERINO UNDERSHIRTS AND DRAWERS, 


CLOTH, KID, AND BEAVER CLOVES, 


FANCY MITTENS AND INFANTEES, 


COMFORTERS, SCARFS, HOODS, 
GARIBALDI AND CARDIGAN JACKETS. 


An Immense Variety of Beautiful Goods 


AT 


EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, 


UNION ADAMS, 


637 BROADWAY. 


$2 17 G6O.— FREEMAN & BURR 
AND BOYS’ CLOTHING of 
every description, Ready-made 
and Made to Order. 124 Fulton 
and 9) Nassau Streets, oppo- 
site Sun Building. 


R 
SIO 7 GEO—Fow nO VERCOATS: 
and Fur BEAVEKS, at the 
Clothing Warerooms of FREE- 
MAN & BURK, 124 Fulton 
and 90 Nassau Streets, oppo- 
site Sun Building. 


$ { 5 TO $ 4. O.—BYs! NESS er, suirs 


eign and Domestic Goods, at 
the Clothing Warerooms of 
FREEMAN & BURR, 124 Ful- 
ton and 90 Nas-au Streets, op- 
posite Sun Building. 





$20 ~ $60. 


—__DRESS SUITS OF 
most desirable styles, and suit- 
able for any occasion, at the 
Clothing Warerooms of FREE- 
MAN & BURR, 124 Fulton and 
90 Nassau Streets, opposite 
Sun Building. 





$6 7% G20.— Fors. SU'TS FOR 


Newest Styles and Patterns, at | 


the Clothing Warerooms of 
FREEMAN & BURR, 124 Ful- 
ton and 90 Nassau Streets, cor- 
ner opposite Sun Building. 


__BOYS’ OVERCOATS 
$5 TO $25. in great variety of Style and 
Pattern, at the Clothing Ware- 
rooms of FREEMAN & BURR, 
124 Fulton and 90 Nassau 
Streets, corner opposite Sun 
Building. 


__SHIRT . 
5) 2 TO $5. made and Ie READY: 


digan Jackets, Gents’ Furnish- 
ing Goods of all kinds, at the 
lowest price, at the Clothing 
Warerooms of FREEMAN & 
BURR, 124 Fulton and 90 Nas- 
rau Streets, corner opposite 
Sun Building. 


ExvositTioN UNIVERSBELLE, Panis, 1867. 


WHEELER & WILSON, 


625 Broapway, Nuw York, 
AWARDED, 
OVER KIGHTY-TWO COMPETITORS, THK HIGHEST PREMIUM, 


A GOLD MEDAL, 


FOR THK PERFECTION OF 


SEWING MACHINES AND BUTTON-HOLE 
MACHINES. 
THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL FOR THIS BRANCH OF 
MANUFACTURE, 


THE GREAT PRIZE. 
Exrosition UNIVERSELLE, Paris, 1867, 
THE NOWEK MACHINE CO.,, Ex1ss Hows, Ju., 699 Brondway, 
New York, awarded over eighty-two competitors the Highest 
Premium, 
THE ONLY CROSS OF THE LEGION OF HONOR AND 
GOLD MEDAL, 
iven to American Sewing Machines, per Imperial Decree, pub- 
ished in the Moniteur Universel (official Journal of the French 
tmpire), Tuesday, 2d duly, 1867, in these words: 
{ ¥abricante de Machines a coudre 
exporant, 


Manufacturer of Sewing Machines, 
Mxhibitor. 


Enis Howse, Jn, 





| 


500 MILES 
OF THE 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 





RUNNING WEST FROM OMATIA ACROSS TILE . 
CONTINENT, ARE NOW COMPLETED, 
THE UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY have built q 


longer line of railroad in. the last eighteen months than WAS ¢ 

built by any other company in the same time, and they wil] mated 
tinue the work with the same cnergy until it is completed Tho 
Western Division is being pushed rapidly eastward from Sne i 
mento by the Central Pacitic Company of California, and jt is “4 
pected that Ux. 

THE ENTIRE GRAND LINE 

to the Pacific will be open for business in 1870. MORE TH AN 
ONE-THIRD OF THE WORK HAS ALREADY BEEN DONE 
MORE THAN ONE-THIRD OF THE WHOLE LINE 18 Now 
IN RUNNING ORDER, AND MORE LABORERS Ang NOW 
EMPLOYED UPON IT THAN EVER BEFORE. More thay 


Forty Million Dollars in Money 

have already been expended by the two powerful companies that 
have undertaken the enterprise, and there is no lack of funds tor 
its most vigorous prosecution, The available means of the Uvion 
Pacific Railroad Company, derived from the government and its 
own stockholders, may be briefly sumined up as follows; 

1.-——UNITED STATES bouve, having thirty years to ron and bear. 
ing 6 per cent. currency interest, at the rate of $16,000 per nile 
for 517 miles on the plains; then at the rate of $48,000 per mije 
for 150 miles through the Kocky Mountains; then at the rate of 
$52,000 per mile for the remaining distance, for which the United 
States takes a second lien as security. 

2.—First Monroace Bonps, By its charter the Company js 
permitted to issue its own First Mortgage Bonds to the samo 
amount as the bonds issued by the government and no more, ang 
only ax the road progresses, 

3.—'I'ne Land Grant. The Union Pacific Railroad Company 
has a land grant or absolute donation froin the government of 12. 
S00 acres to the mile, which will not be worth less than $1 50 per 
acre at the lowest valuation, 

4.—Tue Carita, Stock, The authorized capital of the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company is $10,000,000, of which over $5,000,009 
have been paid on the work already done, " 


The Means Sufficient to Build the Road, 


Contracts for the entire work of building and equipping 914 
miles of first-class railroad west from Omaha, comprising much 
of the most difficult mountain work, and embracing every ex. 
pense except surveying, have been made at the average rate of 
sixty-eight thousand and fifty-eight dollars ($68,058) per mile, 
Allowing the cost of the remaining one hundred and eighty-six 
of the eleven hundred miles assumed to be built by the Pacific 
Company to be $90,000 per mile, 

The Total Cost of Eleven Hundred Miles will 
be as follows: 
914 miles, at $68,058, ; ° ‘ 
186 miles, at $90,000, ; ‘ é ° 
Add discounts on bonds, surveys, etc., 


$62,205,012 
16,740,000 
4,500,000 


Amount, . ° ° . ° $83,445,012 
As the U.S. Bonds are equal to money, and the Company's own 
First Mortgage Bonds have a ready market, we have as the 
Available Cash Resources for Building Eleven 
Hundred Miles: 
U.S. Bonds, . ' . e . ° ° $29,328,009 
First Mortgage Bonds, ‘ . > > A 29,325,000 
Capital stock paid in on the work nowdone,. . 5,609.050 
Land Grant, 14,080,000 acres, at $1 50 per acre, ° 21,120,000 


Total, H P ° ° ° ‘ ‘ : $55,145,750 

The Company have ample facilities for supplying any deficiency 

that may arise in means for construction. ‘his may be done 
wholly or in part by additional subscriptions to capital stock. 


FUTURE BUSINESS. 

The most sceptical have never expressed a doubt that when 
the Union Pacific Railroad is once finished the immense busi- 
ness that must flow over it, as the only railroad connecting the 
two grand divisions of the North American continent, will be 
one of the wonders of railway transportation ; and as it will 
have no competitor it cau always charge remuncrative rates. 


EARNINCS FROM WAY BUSINESS. 


During the quarter ending July 31, an average of 325 miles of 
the Union Pacific Railroad was in operation, The Superinteud- 
ent’s Report shows the following result: 

EARNINGS, 
Passengers, Freight, Telegraph, and Mails, . ° 
Transportation of Contractors’ materials and men, 


Total, ; ° 





EXPENSES. 


Fuel, Repairs, OMces, Conductors, Trains, etc., 
Net KARNINGS to balance, . ° ° ° ° 





Total, . . : a . . . $1,203,008 9% 
The net operating expenses on the commercial business for 
the quarter were $237,966 50. The account for the COMMEKCIAL 
BUSINESS stands as follows: 
Karnings for May, dune,andJduly, . e 
Expenses, . ° . . : ° 65% 


$723,755 A 
237,000 0) 


Net Profit, . : ° . F . $185,780 OF 
The amount of Bonda the Company can i#ane on 825 miles, at 
$16,000 per mile, is $5,200,000. Interest in wold, three month, at 
#ix percent, on this sum, is $74,000; add 40 per cent, premium, to 
correspond with currency earnings, 16 $100,200—showing that the 
net earnings for this quarter were more than four times the inter 
est on the First Mortgaye Bonds on this length of road, 


FIRST MORTCACE BONDS, 


whose principle ia #0 amply provided for, and whore interest is 
#0 thoroughly secured, must be classed among the safest juvest- 
ments, ‘They pay 


Six per Cent. in Cold, 
and are offered for the present at NINETY CENTS ON THE 
, 7 and accrued interest at Six per Cent, in Currency from 
July 1, 

Many parties are taking advantage of the present high price of 
Government Stocks to exchange for these Bouds, which are —e 
FIFTEEN PER CENT, CHEAPER, and, at the current rate ? 
premium on gold, pay 

Over Nine per Cent. Interest. 

Subscriptions will be received in New York at the Company® 
Office, 20 Nassau Street, and by 

CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, 7 Nasean Street, 

CLAKK, DODGE & CU., Bankers, 51 Wall Street, 

JOUN J. CISCO & SON, Bankers, 33 Wall Street, tnited 
and by the Company's advertised Agents throughout the Unite 
States, of whom maps and descriptive pamphlets may be obtaine 
on application, in 

Ktemittances should be made in drafts or other funds par " 
New York, and the bouds will be rent free of charge by retur 
express, 


JOHN J. CISCO, Treasurer, Now York: 
October %, 1867. 
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